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SPECULATIONS AND EXPERIENCES.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Readers of the Journal will recall that we have frequently 
written articles under the guise of reviews, as the books in- 
viting such notice often discussed problems briefly or at 
length which it was not possible to deal with rightly in a mere 
review. I have taken Miss Bates’ book given in the title as 
a text for the brief discussion of certain issues raised in it. 
We reviewed “Seen and Unseen” in an earlier number of the 
Journal (Vol. I, p. 542) and would have merely reviewed the 
present book but for certain characteristics which call for 
other treatment. Inthe first place Miss Bates frankly avows 
that the book is not intended to be a scientific discussion of the 
phenomena, as that would entail a mass of technical particu- 
lars which the reading public will not read or digest. In the 
second place, she introduces speculative issues which her own 
avowal of discarding science should have led her to omit. 
These two reasons together offer an excuse for some remarks 
about the book and its contents, remarks which I should not 
have indulged if speculative issues had not been admitted to 
a work that avowedly intends to give the public personal ex- 
periences which at least confirm evidential facts, and of them- 
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selves offer fair reasons for credibility, and no doubt would 
be accepted by many people on the trustworthiness of Miss 
Bates. But for this admission of philosophical views which 
the general reader possessing a proclivity for accepting theo- 
ries on individual instances of human experience the book 
might have only received a brief notice, with recommenda- 
tions for its interest and usefulness to psychic research. In 
order, however, to protect many minds against accepting 
philosophic generalizations while it admits the facts which 
seem to support them, it will appear wise to animadvert on 
both the facts and the theories discussed by Miss Bates. 
Miss Bates, in reply to criticism of her previous work, 
mentioned above, and in which she had been careful to fore- 
stall the criticism that it was not evidential, repeats more 
carefully in the preface of this book that it is not evidential 
and thereby makes it unjust and unnecessary for the Pod- 
morean intellect to try its mettle on the contents. Miss 
Bates is giving and only professing to give her personal ex- 
periences to such as she might meet at an afternoon tea, ex- 
pecting that the duplication of such experiences among the 
many thousands of private people might serve the effect of 
science, which they would, tho I imagine the more strict 
members of the Saducees would remonstrate against this 
principle. But I care not for that class. I merely assert as a 
fundamental principle of scientific method that the quantity 
of complex phenomena having a certain type will in the long 
run take the place of quality, and indeed quality will go 
very little ways until the criterion of quantity has been satis- 
fied. No doubt in the first stages of inquiry where scepticism 
is the only assumed mark of intelligence and where the first 
duty is to silence all objections it is extremely important to 
remove all possible objections from the individual incident, 
even the best attested single cases will not prove a theory. 
They but answer an objection. It is the accumulation of like 
incidents varying in certain characteristics and having a com- 
mon feature that tells the story for an hypothesis. Hence, 
while it would take many works like that of Miss Bates to 
prove a theory, which may be !eft to the more careful investi- 
gations of the Society, I think she is quite justified in collat- 
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ing such experiences as she has had and leaving them to the 
intelligent public to measure and appreciate along with the 
Records of the Society. 

But in the course of this justifiable course Miss Bates has 
let drop a number of views which are not any necessary or 
even logical part of the book and its object, and which will 
obtain credence with the facts in the integrity of the author 
and on the ground of coincidence. That is, the explana- 
tions will be accepted along with the narrative of facts, tho 
they are no necessary part of the facts or inferences to be 
drawn for them. It may conduce to clear thinking, there- 
fore, if we seize the opportunity to discriminate between the 
importance of the facts and the nature of the theoretical views 
expressed. 

In the first few sentences of the book Miss Bates tries to 
break a lance on the subject of the “ supernatural.” She dis- 
tinguishes like all good psychic researchers between the 

supernormal ” and the “ supernatural,” but not for the rea- 
sons that psychic researchers usually have. She does it in 
order to atlirm that there is no “ supernatural” at all. She 
says that “we have all learned by this time that nothing 
which happens can possibly be supernatural.” This depends. 
Psychic researchers adopt the term “ supernormal”’ for the 
purpose of discriminating between phenomena to be ex- 
plained and the older theory for explaining them, tho reserv- 
ing the right to admit that this older theory was in the main 
right. This policy protects the inquiry against equivocators 
with the term “ supernatural.” But to deny the existence of 
the “ supernatural ” while afhrming in loud terms the sole ex- 
istence of the “natural” is to forget the conceptions which 
had once determined the distinction. ‘To my mind the denial 
to-day of the “ supernatural” is tantamount also to the denial 
of the “ natural,” as this latter term has finally absorbed all 
that had been excluded from it formerly. Miss Bates be- 
lieves in the existence of those who lived in the body. She 
actually regards these realities as etheric, and that is all that 
is necessary to sustain the ancient conception of the “ super- 
natural.” Indeed, to Christianity it sufficed to prove the 
“supernatural if you proved that human consciousness sur- 
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vived death, and it made no difference what term you gave to 
the reality which served as the basis of this survival. The 
“ supernatural’ was only a name for something that was not 
as ephemeral as the materialists claimed organic beings to 
be. It is only a matter of definition in determining what the 
“supernatural” shall be. It only happens that the term 
“natural” has come to mean everything and nothing, so that 
you cannot get any leverage for denying the “ supernatural.” 
Hence I do not think it serves any useful purpose to be 
ways carefully cautioning us against the one while giving 
intelligible content to the other term. The problem is not at 
all whether the idea of the “‘ supernatural” is necessary for 
survival, but whether survival is a fact or not, and we should 
call the basis of it “ supernatural” or “ natural” only accord- 
ing to definition and the limitations assigned to the “ nat- 
ural.” When the “natural” meant the physical in the 
grosser and phenomenal sense, nothing could be clearer than 
the fact of survival implied the “ supernatural,’ even tho we 
made the basis of it some supersensible form of the same 
energy. Both terms were and are relative, and it savors only 
of equivocation to make the issue depend upon the rejection 
of the “ supernatural.” 

Something like the same observations could be made 
about the references to death and the finality of that term. 
Miss Bates forgets that the term death expresses a well 
known fact and to raise an argument against the claim that 
the dead cannot return by implying that death is not a fact is 
only to equivocate with the word. No doubt many people 
identify the term death with annihilation, but there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for this delusion among intelligent people. 
With the Greeks it might have been otherwise. But ever 
since the rise of Christianity the word has meant a fact while 
survival was held to be consistent with it, meaning by this 
position that death was simply the casting off of the body. 
Hence Miss Bates’ remarks would seem like denying the fact 
of death as a means of invoking the consideration of a point 
of view which really begs the question. It might be well al- 
ways to call attention to a popular illusion on this matter, but 
a serious argument should not be put into the minds of care- 
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less thinkers, or encouragement given them to fix a meaning 
for the term death which it cannot possess legitimately for all 
who know anything about the history of human thought. 

Take another statement. “A body can die but a man 
cannot die.” Why not? It all depends on the definition. 
And with or without the definition it is the question under 
dispute whether “ man” does not die. The issue cannot be 
decided by equivocating with the term “man.” Of course, 
if you mean by “man” a soul other than the brain, you may 
have at least a presumption for survival under the indestruct- 
ibility of matter, but if you are to accept the doctrine of rein- 
carnation which Miss Bates inclines to admit, accepting the 
absence of memory in the case, we should have the practical 
annihilation of all that makes survival interesting and if the 
“man” survived it would not be the “ man” in which we are 
interested. In common parlance “man” means the bodily 
organization and all that is associated with it. If the asso- 
ciated characteristics are merely functions of the body it is 
certain that the “ man” does die, and we are only begging the 
question by implying a definition which the materialist does 
not yet accept. 

What was required in presenting the experiences which 
the book contains would have been satisfied if Miss Bates 
had shown that any conclusion she expected-to adopt was in- 
dependent of the distinction between the “ natural” and the 
“ supernatural,” between “ death” as confused with annihila- 
tion and “death” as meaning severance from the body, and 
between “man” as physiologically conceived and as imag- 
ined or assumed in metaphysics. The conceptions might 
well have been mentioned and discussed, but only to remove 
illusions. The course adopted by Miss Bates only perpetu- 
ates the illusion and makes it necessary for the scientific man 
to come along and educate the public in clear thinking before 
he permits it to interpret the facts. 

Miss Bates seems to think that the materialist is as rare 
as the dodo, or the “historical dead Donkey which nobody 
ever saw.” It is grave error to speak inthis way. The con- 
tinued strength of the materialistic point of view is evidenced 
by the almost universal antagonism in the field of physical 
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science against the work of psychical research and especially 
against the conclusion which some of us, among them, Miss 
Bates, hold. Materialists were never so numerous except 
twenty yearsago. Very few of them have been converted to 
psychic research or to spiritism. The rare thing is to find a 
man who is not a materialist. The speculations of physical 
science about ether and ions and electrons as constituents of 
the atoms points to a modification of the older materialism, 
but they do not establish any certitude for the spiritistic view. 
They only widen the conception of “ matter.” The physicist 
may well hesitate to deny the existence of “ spirit ” as some- 
thing surviving the dissolution of the brain, but he may yet 
remain by his scepticism until communication with the dead 
be established. But he remains a materialist as long as he 
undertakes to explain consciousness as a function of the or- 
ganism. ‘This class is still exceedingly numerous, even tho 
it now and then proclaims that it is idealistic. There is no 
use to hide from ourselves the doubt and debate about the 
question by intimating that materialists are scarce. If they 
did not exist the problem might be of easy solution, but all the 
refractory scepticism which psychic research has to meet ob- 
tains its cogency from the strength of the materialistic point 
of view. 

The first three pages of the seventh chapter, that on 
“ Clairaudience contains a number of useless philosophic or 
metaphysical theories that ought to have been omitted from 
a work that carefully disavows scientific discussion or 
method. I quote the first paragraph, some features of which 
had been already expressed in the previous chapter on 
“ Clairvoyance.” 

“As a clairvoyant person sees through the eye of the spirit 
or etheric body, of which our physical body is the envelope. 
so a clairaudient person hears through the inner ears or to put 
it more simply, the ear of the etheric body. We must bear 
in mind that we possess already these two bodies, the etheric 
and the physical bodies, the one encasing the other as the 
atmospheric air represents the lower physical manifestation 
of the ‘ higher physical’ etheric element, which it encloses.” 

There is a whole mass of debatable metaphysics in this 
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which is assumed but which should be proved before it is 
stated inthis manner. I say nothing of the debate still going 
on between materialists and spiritualists as to the existence of 
any other subject than the brain, as I may admit that such a 
subject has’ been proved and still contend that the functions 
of such an etheric body may remain undecided. Let me 
grant without discussion that an etheric or “astral” body, 
St. Paul’s “spiritual body,’ exists encased in the physical 
organism, it still does not follow that it can function as Miss 
Bates assumes until released from this environment. If the 
etheric body has any such senses as are predicted of it—and 
I may concede this—it still remains possible that they are as 
inactive as the bodily sense of an infant before its birth. 
That is, inactive from etheric stimuli of the sort analogous to 
sense impressions on the physical senses. From what is 
known of hallucinations produced by telepathic communica- 
tion, no matter what explanation we give of telepathy, 
whether it be direct between living minds or due to the in- 
tervention of the discarnate, we might well explain clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience by a similar process without invoking 
etheric senses, even tho we admit their existence and antici- 
pation of discarnate life. We might well imagine that the 
visions of the clairvoyant and the auditory apparitions of the 
clairaudient were possibly due to telepathic hallucinations in- 
stigated by the dead, some of which appear to have good cre- 
dentials in their behalf. Supposing this possible we might 
not require to set up so anomalous a process as these mysteri- 
ous perceptions simultaneous with the actions of the physical 
senses and dispossessing their action at the time. It appears 
to assume that we can be in two places at the same time. I 
do not deny that much is possible which we may not yet con- 
ceive easily, but as long as telepathic phantasms exist, cer- 
tainly between the living and probably from the dead, we 
shall have to be careful about asserting with confidence that 
we can use our etheric organism while we are still embodied 
in any such manner as Miss Bates assumes so confidently. 
It is one of the functions of scientific scepticism to make us 
cautious in this matter, and it is certainly not necessary for 
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the general views of Miss Bates to set up a disputable meta- 
physics while simply narrating personal experiences. 

This hypothesis, whether we make it a mere possibility or 
not, is more or less confirmed by the position taken in the 
previous chapter by Miss Bates, that clairvoyant-visions do 
not locate their objects definitely. This is precisely what we 
might expect from telepathic hallucinations. They repro- 
duce the thought of the communicator and not necessarily 
the adjuncts of the place and things represented. I am not 
advancing this view with any degree of confidence, as it re- 
quires much more investigation to make it cover all the facts. 
I conceded that we do not know enough to deny the possi- 
bility of external impressions from the objects presented to 
the etheric sensorium, assuming that there is one. But the 
anomaly of being in the body at one place normally conscious 
and really seeing objects which we should naturally suppose 
required our presence elsewhere makes the telepathic theory 
more natural, and I mean telepathy from the dead rather than 
the living. The mere possibility of this deprives us of assur- 
ance regarding the hypothesis presented by Miss Bates and it 
certainly exhibits no perplexities such as does her own and 
that of spiritualists generally. In any case, it is a hasty con- 
clusion to be drawn from the small number of facts now at 
hand. What we generally find with clairvoyants and clair- 
audients is that they manifest the whole series of phenomena 
associated with psychic research and this suggests that they 
should have the same explanation rather than the assumption 
_of a large number of supernormal faculties, which in fact ex- 
plain nothing. “ Faculties” is a word that conceals our ig- 
norance instead of enlightening us. Nothing is more absurd 
as an explanation. Besides we observe with Mrs. Piper and 
similar psychics where a full record is kept that, when clair- 
voyant phenomena occur, we have only to ask where the in- 
formation was obtained to find in the reply that it is attrib- 
uted to a spirit, and often, if not always, to the spirit who 
might be most naturally expected to know the facts, if the 
general philosophy of that theory be accepted. The famous 
case of the finding of the two drowned boys is a specially 
good example of this (Proceedings Vol. IX, pp. 379-391). Dr. 
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Hodgson calls attention in his first Report to another in- 
stance of it in the Piper case, the one just mentioned being 
an independent case (Proceedings Vol. VIII, pp. 26-27.) In 
each of these instances, where the phenomena superficially 
and taken by themselves were not evidence of the existence 
of spirits or of their intervention, when the control was in- 
terrogated as to the source of his information it replied in the 
name of a definite spirit who might be expected to know the 
facts. If then telepathy be a frequent source of spirit agency 
in the spiritual world, which Miss Bates admits, it might well 
be the means of conveying information to the living through 
the etheric body which is too insulated by the physical body 
to exercise its normal powers that are adapted to a spiritual 
world. Werequire, therefore, to suspend judgment as to the 
process so confidently asserted or believed by Miss Bates and 
to rest content at present with the facts of experience. 
Criticism can also be directed against the equivocations 
about “spirit” and “ matter.”’ Miss Bates asserts paradox- 
ically that no one has ever seen a “ spirit,” and then says that 
what we call “spirit” is really fine “ matter.” She still af- 
fects to believe in “ spirit’ and goes on to define the “ spirit 
body ” as some kind of matter. She even goes so far as to 
indicate that there is any number of “ spirit bodies ” for the 
various incarnations of the “ spirit.” This is the theosophic 
doctrine held by some. There are just two things to be said 
of this view. The first is that it is mere equivocation to in- 
sist that the etheric body is matter. It all depends on your 
definition of matter. Nothing is more certain than that ether 
is not matter in the traditional sense. It exhibits not a single 
property that is regarded as distinctive of matter as previ- 
ously defined. Hence it is not inconsistent with facts and 
clear definition to treat the etheric body as “ spirit,’’ meaning 
thereby nothing more than the fact that grosser matter and 
its functions do not explain the phenomena of consciousness. 
When you extend your conception of matter to include all 
that previous thinkers had meant by “ spirit” it is no correc- 
tion of their essential ideas to call this new reality “ matter.” 
You have only fooled yourself in supposing that your con- 
ceptions have not changed. The question as to what we 
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shall call that which survives has no importance, and the man 
who insists on calling all reality matter for the sake of the 
consistency of his terms is quite as much of a bigot as the 
man who insists on the use of the word “ spirit,’ especially if 
he denies the existence of matter. All that any one requires 
to mean by “ spirit’ is that something else than the familiar 
matter is concerned in the survival of consciousness. The 
stickling for either term alone is as absurd as trying to call 
Helium Hydrogen because we have been accustomed to re- 
gard Hydrogen the lightest element. ‘True we have the priv- 
ilege of generalizing the term “ Hydrogen” if we like, but this 
would not identify Helium with it or efface the distinction 
between the two realities now named by the two terms. It 
is the same with “ matter” and “ spirit.” The facts remain 
distinct in kind whatever terms we use and the use of the 
two terms may be necessary to keep the facts distinct, and 
nothing is gained by one party or lost by the other, if the 
materialist wants to equivocate with his terms. 

When it comes to the question of reincarnation Miss 
Bates does not show as much assertiveness regarding the 
doctrine, tho she does avow decided sympathy with it, and 
apparently believes it in some form, thus being consistent 
with her theosophic inclinations. But there is the frank 
recognition of the variations in the communications from the 
“other side” about it, some communicators affirming and 
some denying it. There are some very sensible remarks 
about it, and certainly a more tolerant attitude toward the 
doubter of it than is usual in the believer of reincarnation. 

But after admitting the differences of view taken of it by 
communicators which she very sensibly ascribes to differ- 
ences of opinion on the “ other side,” a position which many 
psychic researchers forget to consider in estimating the real 
or apparent inconsistencies of “ spirit revelations,” she goes 
on to narrate a story in her personal experience which she 
thinks tends to prove reincarnation in herself, forgetting, I 
might say, that the personal point of view is precisely the one 
to be discounted in making up a belief like that. Miss Bates 
calls attention to the fact that she seems constantly accom- 
panied by a remote ancestor and that on going to a psychic 
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allusion was made to certain characteristics which at first 
distinguished this personality from herself and then when she 
tried to test the psychic by another personality in a psycho- 
metric experiment the first judgment was said to be a mistake 
and the personalities were identified, the facts being that one 
of them she took to be her ancestor and the other herself. 

Now I could hardly seek a better instance to question re- 
incarnation. What the spiritistic theory can suppose, even 
in this case alone, to say nothing of the large body of evidence 
elsewhere, is that the ancestor was more or less constantly 
present and influencing her thoughts and personality, so that 
even her own personality is a composite resultant of her own 
and her ancestor's thoughts and memories. The incident in 
which she seemed to recognize certain places and objects. 
familiar to him in life tho she had never seen them, and in 
which she actually anticipated their existence before seeing 
them, is far from being evidence that she was this reimbodied 
ancestor. To say nothing of the liability to illusions of iden- 
tity in the matter, which I might propose as a scientific 
sceptic, but which I may waive as a psychic researcher, the 
incident is perfectly amenable to the explanation which Miss 
Bates states but rejects, namely, telepathy from the dead. Let 
the reader compare the Thompson case in the June Journal. 
\What Miss Bates fails to see or to remark is that her own per- 
sonality is lost if she is to regard herself as a reincarnated 
ancestor. He was aman and she is a woman! What does 
that sort of thing mean? Reincarnation supposes the unity 
of personality, but this is not admitted in the instance sup- 
posed. Either there are two personalities, persons, perhaps, 
I should say, in the same body, representing a case of ob- 
session by her ancestor, or the ancestor is simply a “ guide” 
or companion of Miss Bates and occasionally intromitting his 
memories into hers. Reincarnation would mean either that 
Miss Bates was not there or her ancestor was not there. If 
we assume that the ancestor simply communicated his mem- 
ories to her and has influenced her thoughts we have a posi- 
tion that respects her own personal integrity as a reality and’ 
admits the rational view of his. 

The objection that reincarnation involves the loss of mem- 
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ory does not seem to impress Miss Bates. She says: “ This 
has never appeared to me a very sensible objection.” To me 
it seems absolutely fatal to any rational view of spiritual 
progress. I admit, with our experience in alternating per- 
sonality, that such a thing as reincarnation with the loss of 
memory is perfectly possible. The possibility of reincarna- 
tion might be adduced on the evidence of temporary posses- 
sion. But this latter fact is usually accompanied by the ex- 
istence of memory and is in fact the means of establishing 
the continuity of life with that memory. But whatever is 
possible in the way of reincarnation, I think all the facts are 
decidedly against it. Plato and the orientals have held it in 
the form that involved this very loss of memory, and in fact 
their conception of it was identical in all its essential features 
with the doctrine of the conservation of energy or the in- 
destructibility of matter. That is, a change of form with 
the loss of specific identity. There is another conception of 
the term which identifies it with the spiritual body, but that 
is not the historical or philosophical conception of reincarna- 
tion, while those who aftirm it do not appreciate the radical 
difference between the Pauline doctrine of the spiritual body 
and reincarnation without the retention of personal identity. 
The two views are as wide apart as the poles. One implies 
the retention of memory and personal identity, of which the 
basis is memory, and the other excludes it. I can admit the 
possibility of a soul retaining its identity in reimbodiments or 
reincarnations, but its personal identity would be lost with 
the loss of memory, and the retention of memory is the most 
essential condition of all ethical progress of a rational kind. 
There is no use to talk about the continuity of results, as 
these manifest themselves in our actual life, without distinct 
memory of details, since that is admissible in any case. But the 
retention of mere results or effects of the past and the loss of 
memory is neither a high moral system nor a very interesting 
condition of personal development. To me it is either not 
moral at all or it involves so low a grade of it that I should 
not have the slightest interest in any future life whatever. 
In fact, the loss of memory in any form of continuity, whether 
disembodied or reincarnation, is equivalent to materialism 
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and annihilation, and no ethical system of the present life 
would seem possible with it. Besides the fact that memory 
prevails between the present and the next state and that 
none is established between the present and supposed past 
existence 1s so much against reincarnation, at least as evi- 
dentially sustained. If we assume that a spiritual existence 
is a higher one than the earthly one, reincarnation means a 
lowering step, while the ethical interpretation of nature must 
proceed on the assumption of progress. 

If I were asked what doctrine I would substitute for that 
of reincarnation, I would say one of disincarnation as the bet- 
ter condition of progress. ‘This would appear to be the actual 
law of things, so far as we know it, if the spiritualistic hypoth- 
esis of communication with the dead be accepted, and Miss 
Bates accepts that. Birth is the first disincarnation, and 
death the second. Our birth is the rejection of our maternal 
embodiment and death is the rejection of our own. Here are 
two steps. Now if Miss Bates’ theory of many spiritual bod- 
ies be true it opens the way for the extension of the doctrine 
of disincarnation, as the process of progress and development. 
This would mean that ethical progress is or implies a change 
of environment, not the assumption of another material body. 
Hence her theory of many spiritual bodies is flatly opposed 
to the doctrine of reincarnation, while the latter only intro- 
duces confusion into philosophy and the interpretation of 
facts. 

I have already remarked the more natural explanation of 
the incidents to which she appeals in her personal experience 
as seeming to her to sustain reincarnation. I may call atten- 
tion to the fact that I published in this Journal (Vol II, p. 401) 
the dreams of Mrs. Quentin and her daughter for the very 
purpose of having on record a fact which might be alleged in 
favor of reincarnation. Mrs. Quentin and her daughter both 
had the same dream about their ancestral home. The daugh- 
ter had not seen it and had not known of the mother’s dream 
of it. Now the mother of Mrs. Quentin was passionately 
fond of this ancestral home and wanted it to remain in the 
family. She was also a frequent control in the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Quentin. This makes it apparent that there 
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is no reason for supposing her reincarnation in either the 
daughter or granddaughter, and certainly absurd to suppose 
it in both. What the fact seems to suggest is a telepathic 
influence on the living, and that explanation must be pressed 
very far before we can admit even the possibility of reincar- 
nation from the point of view of evidence. 

The chapter on Materialization is a most interesting one, 
the more so for the reason that it agreeably disappoints us. 
We expect to find the old conception of it affirmed and de- 
fended. But nothing of the kind. A most useful distinction 
is made which would suggest only an unimportant criticism, 
and that is that the word etherealization would be better and 
avoid much misunderstanding of the real facts. I shall not 
dwell on that matter. 

With these critical remarks on some of the speculative 
features of the book I may mention such merits as would 
make me advise its reading. The book is excellently written. 
It does not lack in raciness or intellectuality, and whatever 
remonstrances I may indulge regarding some of its philo- 
sophical animadversions I would not extend them to the facts 
or the general tone of the work. I think it is even more in- 
teresting and perhaps more helpful than the “Seen and Unseen” 
mentioned above. Aside from the disposition of many read- 
ers to take the philosophy on the faith of honest and intelli- 
gent narration of facts I would not undertake the administra- 
tion of criticism, and it may seem an ungracious task to carp 
at these features of it when we have to admit so much interest 
and value in the experiences, whether we regard them as evi- 
dential for the strict Saducees or not. But as people have 
such a fatal proclivity for accepting large theories on individ- 
ual facts, instead of having them merely illustrated by it, I 
think it well worth while to emphasize the suspended state of 
scientific and intelligent judgment in regard to some specu- 
lative positions asserted in the book as a means of indicating 
the need of further investigation, while we admit the import- 
ance of the recorded facts. 

In spite of these animadversions, however, I regard the 
book as a very important one for the layman to read. The 
advice in it is of the best and the intellectual character of the 
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material is great enough to redeem any of its faults. Indeed 
it is precisely its merits that have led me to discuss its philo- 
sophie issues and which are so attractive as to carry with 
them conclusions that require more facts in proof. But for 
the general reader it will prove a most useful book. 
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MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS. 
| By James H. Hyslop. 


The following record continues some experiments with 
Mrs. Balmar at a later date than those published in a previous 
number of the Journal (p. 209). Little comment is required 
by way of introduction beyond what was said in regard to the 
first series. I had carried on some correspondence with Dr. 
Balmar in the meantime and both he and Mrs. Balmar had 
opportunities to learn more about me personally than they 
could have known easily at the time of my first experiments. 
But being private people and interested in the subject scien- 
tifically and not personally there is no need of raising ques- 
tions about any previously acquired knowledge except such 
as may have been obtained casuallyor in a perfectlylegitimate 
way. This knowledge could have affected the record only 
in so far as acquaintance with the Piper records may be as- 
sumed. But this acquaintance was limited to the contents of 
my book and would hardly account for more than the merely 
general personalities mentioned. The notes will explain to 
what extent we may suppose previous knowledge obtained 
casually. There are some incidents that are undoubtedly 
supernormal and some that might be explained by subliminal 
reproduction of previous knowledge. But where we suppose 
this last it is curiously limited and pertinent, and should be 
regarded with such weight as this limitation implies. 

The reader will remark the freedom from confusion mani- 
fest in the case of Mrs. Piper, tho there is a kind of confusion 
apparent. Mrs. Balmar, however, is not entranced and 
showed evidence for the first time of going into a trance and 
this was associated with the claim that Imperator was pres- 
ent, the function of entrancing mediums not being known by 
Mrs. Balmar as characteristic of this personality. We may 
treat the matter as a coincidence which might well happen to 
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a mind interested in the phenomena as Mrs. Balmar is. But 
at least a coincidence it is, and whether it may be more or not 
will depend upon the accumulation of a large number of such 
incidents and pertinent coincidences. 

The contents of the messages play about the correct sub- 
jects for illustrating the identity of the alleged communi- 
cators, and even when they are not as specifically evidential 
as is desirable they retlect such an apt fitness for suggesting 
the intention apparent that one has to regret they were not 
more conclusive one way or the other. For the appeal to 
secondary personality is quite as equivocal as any other in- 
terpretation and as disappointing to one who is challenged to 
produce the evidence for such a view. 

There is an interesting verisimiltude in the whole mass of 
communications, no matter what interpretation we put upon 
them. When I say this I mean that, so far as other records 
are concerned, the phenomena exhibit the same psychological 
features and have the same interest, whether we can bring 
ourselves to regard them as evidence of the supernormal or 
not. They at least come up to the limits of distinctness 
which is desirable as proof of transcendental knowledge, and 
I think in some instances indicate it with fair clearness. But 
after examining the notes I shall leave the reader to decide 
this for himself. 

The first sitting did not present any special evidence of 
the supernormal, but later ones did. There was not only 
much confusion in some of the passages, but many incidents, 
owing to the possibility that Mrs. Balmar may have seen 
facts in published works of mine, have their value as evidence 
impeachable. I shall leave that matter to the reader who 
may consult the notes. But as in the first series of sittings 
it is clear that the resources of the subliminal or secondary 
personality are not great and that the common appeals to 
such functions are little better than credulity. Where Mrs. 
Balmar might have poured incidents upon me she seemed in- 
capable of it. It is true that I did not give her the best of 
opportunities for this as I tried to keep the drift of the com- 
munications off from published material by the nature of my 
questions when I asked them. But there were chances to 
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draw upon the subliminal in many cases where it was clear 
that this source was not utilized. It will be clear to careful 
readers that neither telepathy nor secondary personality play 
the most important part in the explanation of the facts. I 
say important part because, whatever function we assign 
them, they betray limitations quite inconsistent with the 
large functions often ascribed to them. 

There is often great vagueness in the incidents which rep- 
resent the correct line of thought. But this is a character- 
istic of nearly all mediumistic phenomena, and when the psy- 
chics are better developed they become more definite and evi- 
dential. The chief lesson therefore in this case is the indica- 
tion of undeveloped supernormal power, and it is calculated 
to throw light upon the real limitations that affect the acquisi- 
tion and transmission of supernormal information. 


Detailed Record. 


Present, J. H. Hyslop. Feb. 17th, 1908. 9.30 A. M. 
* * Mr. Hyslop and Dr. Hodgson are here. 
(Good.) 
I will step aside and let them manage * * 
(Thank you.) 


[Change of control and style of writing. | 


Richard Hodgson. 

(Good morning.) 

How are you friend Hyslop. 

(Fine this morning.) 

I kept quiet yesterday so as to be fresh this morning. 
(Good. ) 

How is Winifred now. 

(She is all right.) 

She did not experience any ill effects from the strain. 
(No, none that I know.) [Note 1.] 


1. The query about Winifred, which is the name of my daughter, was 
very pertinent, much more pertinent than could have possibly been known to 
any one but myself. It is possible that I might have accidentally mentioned 
her name to the Balmars, but I doubt it. I have no memory of having done 
so. It might have been seen in print. But this would not account for the 
allusion to “a strain.” She had some time previously undergone an opera- 
tion in the removal of the tonsils. It was not a severe operation and was 
done under an anaesthetic. But I noticed two things in her afterward that 
showed she had made a narrow escape from death The strain was even much 
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Your father was warned about her [pause.] You got my 
message from the light up state I see, as you are here. 

(Yes, I did.) [Note 2.] 

We can in time cure the sceptical world. 

( Yes.) 
Then the glory will be ours or rather yours, for your patient 
work. 


(Thank you, but you started it.) 

Oh yes, but was not allowed to finish. I am trying just as 
hard over here. 

(Yes, I know that, and it is just as important in one place as 
the other.) 


Yes. [pause.] Do you remember the accident on the lake at 
Putnam Camp when the boat capsized. 

(No, I do not. Tell me about it.) 

Why I was out with the children and a squall came up. The 
boat turned over on its side and one of the children fell in the 
water. 

(That is a good incident. What lake?) 

Now, I tried to remember that last Sunday and only got Lake 
Placid through. 

(Describe the appearance of the lake.) 

It is about two miles long and one wide. I should say, there 
is an island in the north end. 

( Yes.) 

Our camp was situated at the south end if I recall it right. 

(Was there any large hotel near?) 


Yes not far away and cottages all around the lake. Will 
James was there with us. [Note 3.] 


greater than the doctors imagined or would confess. It was so great that I 
made up my mind that very few doctors would ever be allowed to operate on 
my family again, especially on this daughter. I had not told a single person 


ot the facts which I observed that indicated the danger which she passed. 
2. I had previously had sittings with two “ lights” in New York State. 


Mrs. Balmar knew nothing of this as I had kept it perfectly secret. I pur- 
ported to hear from Dr. Hodgson through both of them and in fact obtained 
some little evidence of the supernorma! in connection with his name. “ Up 
state’ was a good phrase, as coming from Mrs. Balmar in another state, be- 
cause it was not the natural form of expression for her locality, while it would 
have been the exact form of expression to be used in New York City, where 
I had been experimenting with another medium before going to the home of 
Mrs. Balmar in another state. I often remark that communicators seem not 
to know the psychic through whom they are communicating at the time, and 
certainly make mistakes as to their identity when communicating through an- 
other. The point of view of New York is quite clear here. 

3. The manner of alluding to me is perfectly characteristic of these phe- 
nomena in all psychics and I mention it as one of the apparently subliminal 
touches which natural courtesy tends to bring out. I never found any other 
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(Yes, do you remember any others?) 

Yes I recall several, but I never got their names through here 
yet. 
(All right.) 

In time I will. I am a patient man myself and am stronger 
with this light than any beside Mrs. Piper. 

(Good, you do well here.) [Note 4.] 

I am sorry your father mentioned the new book until it came 
out, but I have told the light not to tell any one. 

(I did not object as it was so good a point.) 

That is why your father told it. 

(Yes, he is always on the lookout for good points.) 

[Pause.] [Note 5.] 


[Change of control. ] 

Robert Hyslop. 

(Good morning, father.) 

Good morning, James. I am glad to see you here. You can 
clear away one trouble I believe. In our last two sittings we 
have been bothered by a man who screams above our heads and 
his words, not ours, go through part of the time. 

(You will have to persuade him to go away.) 

We are doing all we can with the help of the medium’s friends. 
He has always bothered this case when they try to make a test. 

(I understand.) [Asa Somerby, p. 212.] 


mental attitude in the Piper case than this and Mrs. Balmar knew nothing of 
this except what she may have seen in the articles about Dr. Hodgson in the 
Journal (Vol. II, pp. 84 and &8). 

The reference to Putnam Camp is very pertinent, but has no evidential value, 
as it is mentioned in the articles just alluded to. So were children. I know 
of nothing that makes the capsizing of a boat with the children relevant. That 
was not mentioned in the references named. It could hardly have been Lake 
Placid. If Ausable Lakes had been mentioned it would have been more sug- 
gestive. But to mention Lake Placid savors more of subliminal guessing. 
Lake Placid is much longer than the distance named. It would apply more 
aptly to the Ausable Lakes. 

he reference to cottages is pertinent. There are many about the hotel 
about which I asked, but this is inferrible from general knowledge of such 
places, tho Mrs. Balmar knows nothing of this special locality. The most 
pertinent statement is that to “ Will James,” who has been with Dr. Hodgson 
at Putnam’s Camp. But unfortunately for the evidence this name was men- 
tioned in the article alluded to above. 


4. There is some relevance in the statement that he, Dr. Hodgson, is 
“ stronger ” here than elsewhere except through Mrs. Piper. He seems better 
able to approximate evidential incidents here than at other places, tho not so 


markedly so as to give the statement more than interesting possibility. 

5. The mention of my book was a good point, if it had reference to my 
“ Psychic Research and the Resurrection,” as I had just finished the manu- 
script of this book while experimenting with the psychic “up state.” Neither 
of the Balmars knew anything about this. 
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Did you find mother well as usual. 
(Yes, she makes no complaint.) 
[Pause.] And Estelle, did you see her. 
(Estelle? What relation?) 
Yes, your friend [pause] Mrs. H. 
(Mrs. H.?) 
M. 
(M.?) 
Yes. 
(What about her?) 
She was here yesterday. 
(1 have not seen her.) 
I hope you will go down there, as she wants your advice about 
a matter she is interested in. [Note 6.] 

(Yes, I shall. Do you remember what we talked about the 
last time you communicated with me elsewhere?) 

About [pause] this light and what she is capable of. 

(Yes, allusion was made to that, but we talked about another 
matter.) 

I know I did. I am trying to remember [pause.] R. H. says 
it was about the work we talked [pause] and Dr. W. was men- 
tioned there. 


(Dr. W.?) 

Funk. Am I right. 

(That was not where I was. Nothing of the kind came to me. 
You spoke of something in your life long ago.) 

[I had reference to the maple sugar incident of last Friday. ] 

{|Pause.| I can’t remember just now. 

(All right. Recall it some other time.) 

Do you remember the day you, James and myself dined at a 
hotel in New York together. 

(Who says this?) 

Yes [erased] R. H. 

(1 remember you dined with me at a hotel there, but James 
was not with us there.) 

Astor House was it. 

(No, not the Astor House. I have forgotten the name of it.) 

Vendome. 

(I think so.) 

I am sure. 

(1 think that is right.) 








6. Neither the name Estelle nor the initial H is correct for the person 
who had been the sitter of the day before. Later this H apparently turned 
out to refer to the name Hugh which had a very close approximation to a cor- 
rect name, or at least suggested it. 
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Well James was mentioned there, or how would I connect him 
with that. 


(Yes I am sure he would be mentioned in almost any impor- 
tant conversation we had.) 

What good old days those were. 

(Yes.) [Note 7.] 

I am so agitated when I remember how we talked and now it 
is so hard. Everything is fragmentary. 

( Yes.) 

It will take many vears to clear this difficulty. We are sub- 
jected to such trying [written “tying” at first and then the hand 
went back and superposed “r” on “ y” so as to make “ trying ”] 
atmosphere to talk at all. 

(Can you explain that?) 

It seems to be the electric magnetism which is so necessary for 
a person to have to enable us to communicate to the other side 
It is a blue light and extends about one foot from the medium 
and we must get within that circle. 

(Is the light about mediums always blue?) 

In the best and strongest. 

(What is the light about the medium up the state?) 

It is pale blue and growing darker. 

(Will that light improve?) 

Yes. 

(Who works there?) 


G. P. comes and Imperator group have been there. 
(Good.) [Note 8.] 


7. The reader will remark that even my broad hint of what I wanted did 
not avail to get the incident from my father which I desired. But an interest- 
ing tho confused incident came from Dr. Hodgson for whom apparently my 
father was acting as amanuensis. I had never dined with Dr. Hodgson at the 
Astor House, nor did I dine with him at the Vendome. There is no such 
hotel in New York City. But I did dine with him at the Hotel Normandie, 
which is a French name, and it was there that he told me one of the most re- 
markable incidents in his experience and one which almost converted me to 
the spiritistic hypothesis. We usually talked of Prof. James whenever and 
wherever we met. The incident cannot be made evidential, but it resembles 
quite clearly the kind of mistake that the same personalities make in other cases 
and obtains its interest from that characteristic. 

When I admitted at the time that I thought the communicator was correct 
in the name Vendome I had in mind that the hotel had a French name, but I 
could not recall more than this fact. 


8. The use of the word “ fragmentary” was characteristic and was a 


word that Dr. Hodgson often used in our conversation on this subject. Mrs. 
Balmar knew nothing of this, tho we may suppose that the idea represented 
her own view of the messages which she had read in my book. We might also 
say the same of the allusion to the time it would require to “clear this diffi- 
culty,” but however this may be the statement is curiously representative of 
Dr. Hodgson’s exact view when he was living and is therefore quite pertinent 
if not evidential. 
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|Pause.] Iam getting tired now. 

(Yes, perhaps we had better rest.) 

Are you coming tonight. 

( Yes.) 

\We shall think all day of what we can tell you. 

(Good. Thank you.) 

Your father says he sees his spectacle case. 

(Yes, that is right.) [Pause.] (Do you see anything of 
yours?) 

Yes my gloves. 

(We shall cease.) 

[My father’s spectacle case, which I always use, was present 
in mv valise wrapped up in oiled silk and could not be seen. It 
may have been seen at previous sittings. So also were Dr. Hodg- 
son’s gloves in the valise wrapped in rubber cloth, but also may 
have been seen at previous sittings. | 


Present, J. H. Hyslop. February 17%th, 1908. 7 P. M. 


We are here as agreed upon. [Pencil broken and changed.] 
Imperator is here also and will help. 
(Thank you.) 


[Pause.] Well did you decide which was the better day. 
(Well, to what do you refer?) 


Your conversation with Mrs. Hugh [pause.] We know the 
name won't come now. 


‘ > 


The reference to “electric magnetism” is not natural to Dr. Hodgson, 
but it seems to be the common idea of the means of communication in widely 
separated people and conditions of mind. Mrs. Balmar had not been accus- 
tomed to regard it in this light, tho it is not possible to tell how her own 
mind may have worked consciously or unconsciously about the explanatory as- 
pects of the problem when the public was full of such explanations. The men- 
tion of a “ blue light,” however, is interesting as exhibiting a coincidence with 
what has been often remarked in spontaneous phenomena and occasionally in 
experimental. It is curiously coincidental with certain descriptions in another 
medium, the one I had been experimenting with in New York at the time, both 
in respect of the light and the distance from the body. Not that the conditions 
were actually described in this way, but statements made that implied this 
more or less. 

The statement that ‘G. P. comes and the Imperator group have been 
there,” alluding to the medium “up the state” is correct, so far as the allega- 
tion is concerned. These personalities had claimed to communicate there, tho 
I had not sufficient evidence of their reality or independence of the medium’s 
subliminal. This statement here might be given some weight in favor of their 
reality in that case were it not that we might attribute the mention of them 
here to a subliminal guess or the effect of normal association acting through 
automatism. As Mrs. Balmar is not in a trance we have to assume that her 
normal consciousness will recall much and transmit its influence to the sub- 
liminal either as a disturbance or as an aid to its action. 
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(1 understand. Go ahead.) 
What do you think of her proposal. 
(Very good I think.) 


We think so too. [First written “to” then another “o” was 
added. | 


(I accepted it as soon as she mentioned it.) 
yes, fine. [Pause.] It is a little slower tonight. the light is 


tired but if we can tell you even one truth it will be worth while. 
(Yes, I think so.) 


[Pause.] Be sure and tell the man you are going to see the 
facts of the case. 
( Yes.) 


[Pause.] Hodgson asks if you are going to the other light 
direct from here. 


(Which other light ?) 


Mr. Brown. [Pause.] I think that is right. You will under- 
stand to whom I refer. 


(No, I do not know exactly to whom you refer.) 


Oh I remember it was this light that mentioned another me- 
dium not you. 


(Good.) [Note 9.] 


[Pause.] Is there any special thing we could do tonight. 
Can you suggest. 


(Yes, you were to say something special here.) 
About Imperator. 
(No.) 


[Pause.] Hodgson says he has forgotten for the moment to 
what you refer. 


(All right. Perhaps he can think it up for me.) 
I think it was something to help the work. 


9. The name “ Mrs. Hugh ” is not correct for the lady who had been at 
the sitting earlier. But “ Fitzhugh” was a part of the name of her husband, 
who was not living. The lady writes me that she always called him Hugh. 
There is a curious interest attaching to the statement and question about Mrs. 
Hugh’s proposal. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Balmar normally were favorable to 
it, a proposal to make sittings possible in the future, Mr. and Mrs. Balmar not 
being able to give much time to it on account of domestic affairs. 

It was very relevant to say or advise that I “be sure to tell the man you 
are going to see the facts of the case.” The Balmars did not know what I ex- 
pected to do that night. I had arranged the sitting early for the purpose of 
meeting an engagement to call on a man to interest him in the work. It was 
> direct arrangement of “ Mrs. Hugh,” and the Balmars knew nothing of 
this. 

I had not been experimenting with any man by the name of Brown. As 
my father was the communicator it may have its significance in later incidents 
where the name would have been exactly correct. But I had mentioned it in 
another connection at the earlier sittings (p. 225). 
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(Yes, that is true, but it is not specific enough to make evi- 
dence.) 

No I realize that. 

(Good, take your time.) 

I am just working up to make perfect connections. [Pause.] 
Do you remember one Sunday when you were a little boy James. 
we lived in the country and drove a long distance to the church. 
This particular Sunday something happened to our cary-all 
{carry-all] and the wheel came off and we all had to walk some 
distance to get the wheel repaired. You were about ten years 
old. It was when I was connected with the church. Mother will 
remember if you do not. 

(I do not recall it. But it is a likely thing. Can you tell 
where the church was?) 

Down in Virginia. No [pause.] Was it Georgia or Mary- 
land. I see the church as it then looked with the graveyard be- 
side it. The big old stoves and uncushioned seats. 

(Good.) [Note 10.] 

the church was white and did not have a tall steeple but a 
square top where hung the bell. That is clear to my mind, but 
the name is obscure. 

(Do you remember who lived near it?) 

my brother. [pause.] that is not right. [pause.] Uncle 
Charles will know. [pause.] It was the boy we had some seri- 
ous trouble with. John you remember the boy who went with 
me on the raid. 

(Yes, go on.) 

and he was shot and his people blamed me [not read]. 

(What is the word before “ me’”’?) 

blamed [written above the first case] for a time. They 


10. There is a curious pertinence in the incident which my father tries to 
detail regarding the going to church. I do not recall any such breakdown on 
the way to church, tho such may have happened in my father’s life. He would 
not have called the vehicle a “carry-all.” He always used the term carriage. 
But when I was a boy we did ride a long distance to church and it was at the 
age mentioned. Soon after that age we ceased going to church at the place 
evidently in mind. It was not in Virginia, Maryland or Georgia. My grand- 
mother was a Virginian. The church was in Ohio, and was near a graveyard 
and had just such stoves and uncushioned seats as are mentioned. Whether 
the true incidents could have been inferred from what had occurred at the 
earlier sittings eighteen months before must be the subject of conjecture. 
Enough was said there to make this interpretation probable (pp. 224-225). 
The reference to the big stoves and uncushioned seats might be either an in- 
ference from the earlier sittings or a guess from general knowledge about my- 
self. But the facts collectively are curiously correct in details with the excep- 
tions indicated. 
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thought I ought not to have taken so young a lad to such a place. 
[ Note 11.] 

(Yes, | understand.) [pause.] (Do you remember who shot 
him ?) 

No, not now although it seems it was some one near me. 
That is some one | knew well. 

(Yes, that’s true.) 

Was it Tom. 

(No, who is Tom?) 

your brother. 

(No, don’t worry.) 

Did I write Tom. Well I do not know any one by that name 
connected with my early life. 

(That’s right.) [Note 12.] 

[Pause.] Hodgson says this is a good light to demonstrate 
that telepathy won't explain. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

He has watched her ever since you were here before and says 
he is sure you will need no pink water. 


11. As I remember it the church was white. I recall it as a frame church 
and a stone foundation. I do not recall any bell in connection with it. My 
father had no brother and hence, no brother of his lived near it. This state- 
ment however, was spontaneously corrected, and the mention of “ uncle 
Charles” is very suggestive. 

In my sittings with Mrs. Piper my father had alluded to an uncle of 
mine as “uncle Charles,” this being a mistake for “ uncle Carruthers,” which 
was corrected at later sittings not yet published. But in my Report on Mrs. 
Piper he was alluded to as “ Uncle Charles.” This Report the Balmars had 
not seen, and the name and incidents regarding him were not mentioned in my 
“ Science and a Future Life,” so that Mrs. Balmar had no knowledge of the 
facts. Now the pertinence of this allusion here to “ Uncle Charles” is this. If 
my father had said Brown lived near this church he would have been correct, 
this being the name mentioned just previously and at the earlier sittings as the 
man I had in mind (p. 225). Now, my “uncle Charles” was my father’s 
brother-in-law, and this “Uncle Charles” was the brother-in-law of 
the Brown in mind, and of course “ would know” whom my father meant. 
This relationship of my uncle was not only not known to the Balmars, but is 
known to very few living people, no allusion to it being made in any of my pre- 
vious publications, as there was no reference to the incidents that are here the 
subject of communications. The trouble with the boy is evidently the same as 
that discussed in the earlier sittings, but John was not his name. There was 
a John in the family, the oldest son, if I remember rightly. The reference to 
shooting may be a reminiscence of the earlier sitting. My father was blamed 
by Mr. Brown for the death of his son. This fact was not mentioned at the 
earlier sitting and may not be a natural guess. It was a matter over which my 
father worried a great deal, and they did think that he should not have taken 
so young a man with him. 


12. It did not occur to me when I admitted that my father had not known 
any one by the name of Tom in his early life that he had. The fact is, as re- 
called later, that a brother of the boy shot was named Tom, a fact that I had 
forgotten. 
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(All right.) [Note 13.] 

[Pause.] I have in mind a [pause.] little incident which took 
place at Mrs. Piper’s the last time we went there together. Do 
you remember that while in a trance [first written “trac” then 
the pencil superposed “nce” on “cc,” making it “trance.”] she 
picked up a book and seemed to read from it. 

(No, that must have been when I was not there.) 

It was either [written “ wither” and read “ with,’ when “e” 
was superposed making the reading clear.] you or Will James. 
ask him. I would like to prove this to you. 

(Good.) 

[Pause.] Will you tell Mrs. H. that Billy followed her home 
and saw her enter the apartment on the second floor. She went 
in[to] parlor first, spoke to a young lady, then went into her bed- 
room and removed her hat and cloak. [Note 14.] 

(I shall be glad to tell her.) 

She is one I told you could help with work. 

(Yes.) 

What do you think. 

(Yes, I think I can.) 

Hodgson says he withdraws his former opinion on that sub- 
ject. 

(What subject is that?) 

Your marriage. [Cf. p. 221.] 

(What does he say about that now ?) 

To marry as he finds after long study of the lady concerned 
she would help not hinder you. 

(What....) 

Mary says also it would be better for the girls. 

(What does Mary think of the present arrangement?) 

Very good. 

(Does she know who it is with us now?) 

Not exactly [pause.] She says yes it is an aunt who is with 
them. 

(Aunt who?) 

Louise. 


13. The statement attributed to Dr. Hodgson about telepathy is a most 
pertinent one. It represents the natural familiarity that he actually had when 
living with the nature of the problem, a conception not at all known or un- 
derstood by my father, and which would not have been expressed in the per- 
sonality of Dr. Hodgson if it were a product of Mrs Balmar’s subliminal on its 
own responsibility. The failure to get the incidents and names correctly was 
precisely a thing that telepathy should not have committed and it was exceed- 
ingly apt to put the statement as expressed in the mouth of Dr. Hodgson. 

14. It is not possible to verify the incident about what took place at Mrs. 


Piper’s. The name Billy has no meaning in this connection and the incident 
about Mrs. H. was not verifiable. 








(Aunt Louise?) 

yes. i 

(Can Hodgson say what it was that led him to change his 
mind ?) 

He says he don’t like the present arrangement. 

(What was there about the lady that he found would help, not 
hinder me?) 

money and a disposition not jealous of time devoted to the 
cause. 

(All right. ) 

You had better settle soon Hyslop. [pause.] You would 
have less worry on your mind. [pause.] 

(Yes, that is true.) [Note 15.] 

[Pause.] Can you tell me who [pause.] it was that James 
had the controversy with. 

(About what?) 

Spiritualism. 

(If you know who it was I would be glad to be told here.) 

[Pause.] With Sir William Crook. [pause.] That don’t 
seem the name after all. 

(No, it certainly was not Sir William Crookes.) 

Was it Harvard man or was it Lodge. 

(Probably a Harvard man. ‘Tell me who that was.) 

Professor [pause.] H. [The letter which I have interpreted 
as ““H” is not made as it was in all other cases, namely, by two 
straight lines with the cross mark, but is a combination of “S” 
and “H.” ‘The first strokes were a fair “S” and then a pause 
again, after which the next stroke was made with a slight pause 
before making the horizontal line that converted the whole into 
“H.”] Brown. No, not Brown. [pause.] 

(All right, go ahead.) 

Swartell, Swartell. 

(Swartell ?) 

No [pause.] I can’t think. Oh it sickens me this difficulty 
to tell what we should know. [Note 16.] 
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15. Mrs. H. had helped Dr. Hodgson with his work, and has helped me 
in mine. 

_ The alleged change of attitude on the part of Dr. Hodgson is a curious 
episode, especially as my father spontaneously changes it later. No point of 
significance attaches to it, except its possible import for subliminal action on 
the part of Mrs. Balmar’s mind. The name Louise is not correct for the per- 


son in charge of my domestic affairs. All that was said seemed to me absurd. 

16. I never knew of any controversy between Prof. James and Sir Oliver 
Lodge or Sir William Crookes, and as allusion had been made through an- 
other medium a short time before in New York, with whom I had been ex- 
perimenting, to a Harvard man, I recognized the possible pertinence of the 
reference to Harvard and encouraged continuing the message. I thought of 
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(You know the name, do you not?) 

Yes. 

(Can you spell it a letter at a time?) 

I will try [pause.} W * * [scrawls.] No use now. 

(All right.) [pause.] (Have I ever heard about him?) 

Yes. 

(When?) 

In a letter written to you some time ago. 

(What about?) 

Calling your attention to the continuity going on in the review 
of Physical [erased.] no I don’t know what paper it was. 
(Has he communicated with me?) 
Yes. 
(Where?) 
In your home. 
(Do you know when?) 
Well not over a month ago. We lose count of days. [Note 
17.] 

(Yes, what took place?) 

You had a pretty warm conflab [read “conflict.”] conflab 
Talk I mean. 

(Anything else?) 

|Pause.| It seems to me a*letter was connected with it. 

(J mean what occurred to him on your side?) 

Oh he was upbraided for being a coward. 

(\Vho upbraided him?) 

im, 3, 

(Any one else?) 

yes, G. P. and all of our circle. 

( Good.) 

Such men should be burned at the stake. Afraid to tell the 
truth even when they know it is the truth. [pause.] 


(Can you describe what took place when he tried to communi- 
cate’) 


Prot. Shaler from whom I purported to hear in New York and who referred 
to Prof. James. The apparent ‘SH,’’ which I seemed to get, I interpreted 
as a possible attempt to get his name, but the name Swartell showed so wide 
a mistake ‘that the matter could not be pushed. There was evidence in the 
New York communications of some difference of opinions between Prof. 
Shaler and Prof. James, and on the subject of spiritism also, so that the idea 
of ‘“ controversy ” has a sort of relevance. 

17. The letter “W” has no significance in connection with the name 
that I imagine was meant here. The message following immediately was con 
fused and has no recognizable meaning. It was not at my home that I had ap- 
parently heard from the man in mind, namely, Prof. Shaler, unless “ home ” 
refers to New York. It was on the 29th of January previous, less than a 
month, that he purported to communicate. 
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I am afraid we must wait for that. 
(All right.) 


He was a surprised man. 
( Yes.) 


R. H. talked splendidly to him. I thought you had Mrs. 
Quentin there. 


(No, it was not Mrs. Quentin. But I understand.) 
Mrs. Smead. 


(No, not Mrs. Smead either.) 

you see I don’t dare give their correct names here. 

(Yes, you may if you like.) 

1 remember now it was neither of them, but was the new light. 


(Yes, it was the new light, and another lady was present.) 
{ Note 18.] 


[An old friend of Mr. Hodgson was present at the sitting in 
mind and I hoped to call out this fact. ] 


{Pause.] yes the new light writes also. But does she not go 
to sleep. 


(Yes, she does.) [Note 19.] 

1 think this light will if she works more. [“ works” read 
“makes”? and hand pointed to the word until it was correctly 
read, a thing very common in the case of the light in mind and 
also with Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead under the same group of 


‘ 


18. The expression “ warm conflab,” if it had been applied to what may 
be imagined as having taken place on “the other side” instead of my own, 
would have been very pertinent. That it refers to the other side, instead of this, 
is apparent in the statement that “he was upbraided for being a coward.” 
The incidents of that sitting in New York will be discussed in another connec- 
tion when reporting on the experiments of the time. But they involved a re- 
markable set of phenomena which would have been explained by a theory of 
temporary “earth-bound” conditions in which quite a struggle took place, 
and some reported fun about it after it was over. Prof. Shaler had alluded 
in his communications to the fact that he was not any more afraid of the sub- 
ject than Prof. James, and the situation which involved his having difficulty in 
getting away from the medium’s body might well have called out the “conflab” 
or talk mentioned. At any rate what is said here has a very suggestive impli- 
cation of what occurred at that sitting with another medium. R. H. and G. P. 
were both present according to their own statement at the time and that others 
were is a natural inference from what usually occurred. It would be charac- 
teristic for R. H. (Dr. Hodgson) to have upbraided any communicator under 
the circumstances. So also is the allusion to burning at the stake, as Dr. 
Hodgson did not care a straw what people thought when he felt he had the 
truth. 

The spontaneous mention of Mrs. Quentin and Mrs. Smead as being 
there is interesting. I did have a lady present at the sitting but it was an old 
friend of Dr. Hodgson and neither Mrs. Quentin nor Mrs. Smead. 

19. The medium with whom I was experimenting in New York wrote as 
well as spoke and was entranced. Mrs. Balmar did not know this and in fact 


did not know I was experimenting at all. 
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controls.] She is almost unconscious now more so than ever be- 
fore. Im... [Imperator] says it is because he is, nearer her. 

(Yes, l understand. It will come in time.) 

|Pause.] Richard Hodgson. [written in a different hand- 
writing from the previous and following.] Does that look like 
my normal writing. Iam doing this myseli. 

(Good Hodgson.) 

I will try again. Richard Hodgson. [Again the handwriting 
was different. | 

(Thank you.) 

I am afraid there is not much resemblance to my earthly 
scrawl. 

(No, there is not. It is better.) 

Good, I told you we progressed over here. Now I have proved 
it. But I am afraid James will not be convinced. 

(Why?) 

Ha ha ha, you know how he has backslid and the sophistry he 
uses to cover his tracks. [pause.] I will not write more myself 
at this time. 

(Thank you for doing that.) [pause.] (1 think we must 
cease. I have an engagement.) 

We are tired also. 

(Thank you.) 

Geod night. [Note 20.] 


Present, J. H. Hyslop. February 18th, 1908. 6 P. M. 


Robert Hyslop. 
(How are you father?) 
I succeeded in getting my name through here at the time I 


20. The first interesting feature of this passage was the pointing of the 
hand to the word not correctly read. Mrs. Balmar knew nothing of this char- 
acteristic of the Piper and other cases with which I had experimented. It is 
not described in the only book she had read. The appearance of Imperator 
and the trance also represented a psychological fact of importance, as Mrs. 
Balmar knew nothing of his specific relation to trance conditions. The follow- 
ing up of this by the attempt of Dr. Hodgson to control directly was also a 
consistent feature of this moment, and his comments were perfectly character- 
istic. Mrs. Balmar had not been told anything of his handwriting so that 
she did not know anything of the facts which make these comments so 
pertinent, unless we suppose that it was a natural inference from some 
things said in the articles which I had published the previous year in the 
Journal. But Mrs. Balmar had not seen these, and the book which contained 
them had not yet been published, and its existence was wholly unknown to her. 
The humor of the allusion to progress is excellent, and the choice of that word 
not natural to the intellectual habits of Mrs. Balmar, tho it is characteristic of 
the whole literature of this subject. 








| 
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told about your book. Do you remember when you were last I 
could not get Robert through. 

(You mean a year or so ago?) 

Yes. 

( Yes.) 

That is one step in advance. 

( Yes.) 

Do you think Margaret is stronger. Her heart | mean. 

(I see nothing that would enable me to decide.) 

[Pause.] (Do you know where she is. I mean this year?) 

In New York. 

(Right.) [Note 21.] 

Mary is glad to think she is with the children. 

(Yes, I understand.) [pause.] (Does....) 

Hodgson got all mixed up last night when you asked him 
about the arrangement at vour house. 

(Yes I know that, but it makes no difference.) 

He was clear in some points though. 

( Yes.) 

He will talk in a few minutes when the light gets fuller of 
Imper[ator’s] [pencil ran off paper] influence. 

(Good. I shall be glad.) 

{Pause.] You have [pause.] made a good move in accepting 
the invitation for tonight. I am going to use our influence to 
make them good. You understand to what I refer. 

(Yes I do.) 


[Change of Control. ] 

Richard Hodgson. 

(How are you?) 

Good Hyslop. We are moving along faster now. [pause. | 

(Yes, goes nicely tonight. ) 

[I have tried to think of the name of the Harvard man we talked 
of last night. 

(Good. ) 

Was it Muensterberg. 

(What are you thinking about in connection with Muenster- 
berg?) 

Oh I mean the horrible accusation he hurled at you in a lec- 
ture. But he is not the man that was connected with James. 


21. I cannot give evidential value to the name Margaret as applying to 
my stepmother, as it is mentioned in the book which Mrs. Balmar had read. 
She was in New York at this time, a fact not known to Mrs. Balmar, but per- 
haps conjecturable from the knowledge of my residence, tho Mrs. Balmar did 
not have any special reason for supposing her with me. The psychological 
verisimilitude of the other statements referring to the book and my father’s 
difficulty in getting his name through before is consistent and suggestive. 
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(That’s right. You came nearly getting the name through 
last night. The light did not know it.) 

Oh she don't know anything we talk about. Myers 

(Good. ) 

| Pause.] rated [read “rested” questioningly] a [superposed 
on “es.” | James in fine shape. 

(When was that?) 

At your house where you held the private seance. 

(1 have forgotten details.) [Pause.]} (How is Myers?) 
[Note 22.] 

He is near us. 

(Does he remember what I asked him to try to give through 
another light?) 

[Pause.] ‘The science of communicating from the spirit side. 
[pause.] He is getting up a lecture on that subject and will give 
it through the other light. 

(Good.) [pause.] (Do you remember our last sitting with 
that light?) 

Yes and I was to tell you about some one through this light. 
(Think over that message carefully and give some inkling of 
it. ) 

I can Only remember my promise, not what I was to tell you. 

(What is it that causes you to forget?) 

| think it is working through a new light. 

(Yes I see.) 

It takes all our strength. [pause.] Was it about Mrs. H. 

(No it was not. But you mentioned her there.) 

It was some one I wanted you to see in Washington. 

(No, it was not about a person. Do not worry. If the new 
light is the cause we can get it later.) 

All right. I feel strong with the light but the old mental con- 
fusion is bothering me. 

(Can you describe that mental confusion?) 

| Pause.] Why I seem to feel so suffocated and my head so 


22. The correction spontaneously of Dr. Hodgson’s position with refer- 


ence to me is interesting, as I had let things take their course previously. But 
the only point of evidential interest previous to the change of control was the 
reference to the invitation for that evening. I had been invited to meet a body 
of scientific men and arranged the sitting for the early hour in order to be able 
to meet the appointment. The Balmars knew that I had another engagement 
but not the purpose of it. 

The spontaneous distinction between Prof. Muensterberg and the other 
man “connected with James” is interesting because the idea of controversy 
which had been mentioned at a previous sitting might have suggested Muens- 
terberg, as I had just published a criticism of him and any subliminal might 
have acted on the idea. But it is here spontaneously recognized as not refer- 
ring to him. The talk about Myers rating James is not intelligible. 
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light and just fragments of thoughts come and go and I used to 
judge and blame the medium for the phenomena of fragmentary 
evidence. 

(Where is the blame now?) 

On the conditions on this side. 

(Is your mental state like the dream life?) 

Just the same. W... [erased.] I don’t know what I have 
said until you repeat it. 

(1 see.) [Note 23.] 

[Pause.] I have been helping a good bit in the Piper case. 

(Go on about that case.) 

They have done good work but won’t give good reports. 
They are afraid to say they have identified any one of us. 

(Yes, go on.) 

I rely on you Hyslop to make them eat grass. 

(All right, Hodgson. I'll do my best.) 

Your book will do much to open the sluggard’s eyes. 

(1 hope so.) 

The control at the Piper case turn[s] the cold shoulder to 
G Ps... 

(Yes.) “% 

Did he tell you 

(Yes he did.) 

at the light up state. 

(No, at another light, not the one up state.) 

Oh Miss G [not read.]| G. No I forget. 

(Never mind about who it is.) 

He is a good man [pause. | 


23. The answer to my question about the promised message from Mr. 


Myers is not relevant. It should have been a very simple sign. The allusion 
to “ suffocation,” “ fragments of thoughts’”’ and “ fragmentary evidence” are 
all characteristic of Dr. Hodgson, tho I cannot assure myself of their exemp- 
tion from the influence of inference and guessing. Enough had been said in 
my publications to make the ideas familiar to Mrs. Balmar and she might have 
subconsciously felt their especial pertinence to the personality of Dr. Hodgson. 
The recognition of the resemblance to the dream state has no evidential im- 
portance after reading the twelfth chapter of my book. The pertinence of 
what is said about the Piper case at that time is not easily attributable to the 
subliminal, as Mrs. Balmar knew nothing about it, not even whether Mrs. 
Piper was in this country. The description of the state of mind in the experi- 
menters, apparently referring to those who had been experimenting with Mrs. 
Piper, is perfectly accurate and was not known to Mrs. Balmar. The language 
to me about them is perfectly characteristic, even tho we ascribe it to the inter- 
est of the psychic’s subliminal in my policy of dealing with the subject. But 
she could not allude to my book, unless she had “ Science and a Future Life” 
in mind, from any previous knowledge, as she did not know I had been writing 
one, 
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(Yes George has done many good things for me.) [Note 24.] 

Do you hear [read “ have.” ] r [superposed on letter taken for 
“e.”] from Charles. 

(Charles who?) 

Hyslop. 

Once or twice. Do you know where he gave his name re- 
cently ?) ; 

At Quentin. 

(No not Quentin.) 

In New York. 

(No not New York.) 

|Pause.] Well I give up. 

(All right.) [Note 25.] 

He told me he tried to reach you. He wanted to tell you 
something very much. 


(Yes, I can believe that he has tried at more places than he 
has been able to reach me.) 


Yes we all do. [pause.] We try every chance we get. Do 
you remember when we first met. 


(Not quite certain. Please to tell.) 


I was lecturing in a college [pause.] and we were introduced 
after the lecture. 


(Do you remember what the lecture was about?) 

Yes the [pause.] Psychology. It was the relation of Telepathy 
to the spirit Hypothesis. [Note 26.] 

(Now wait. I think ....) tha... (Goon.) it was my hobby 
to try and prove the identity of all communicators not to bother 
with trivial questioning about the future life. All Bosh. 


24. The best incident in this passage is the reference to G. P., as I had re- 
ceived a similar statement through the medium I was working with in New 
York and it was known to me also that he less frequently appeared in the 
Piper case than he had done. Mrs. Balmar knew nothing of either of these 
facts. I think the reference to “ Miss G.”’ means a certain professional psychic 
in New York whom Dr. Hodgson knew well by reputation and to whom he 
has referred both through Mrs. Piper and the one I was experimenting with 
in New York. But the name and profession were possibly known to Mrs. 
Balmar, tho she had no special opportunity to learn them. It was relevant in 
any case to mention her, if this is what was meant. 


25. No evidential value attaches to the name Charles, as his name and 


relation to me was in the book Mrs. Balmar had read. It was “up the state” 
that I had apparently heard from him. 


26. It was at a private meeting in New York that I first met Dr. Hodg- 
son and on the occasion when he read his paper on Ansel Bourne. The reader 
can recognize how confused the message about the incident was, tho allusion 
to a lecture was not wholly out of the way. But the allusion to telepathy and 
its relation to the spirit hypothesis, while characteristic, was both wrong and 
liable to reproach from the suspicion of subliminal guessing. 
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(Yes, Hodgson I think you are a little confused. Better rest.) 
[ Note 27.] 


[Change of Control. ] 


Well can I do anything for you James. 

(Well, try father. You were to try to say something here. ) 

Yes I know. [pause.] Light is fagged out. can’t do good 
work. 

(Had we better cease?) 

as far as evidential work is concerned. 

(All right. Say what you desire. ) 

Don’t take the advice given you last night. 

(No, I understand. Why?) 

Not good. 

(Why not?) 

Don't ring true. 

(What is the matter?) 

It would prove different once the bird is netted. 

(Yes l understand. I had long ago givenit up. We are good 
friends and both agreed that it was not best.) 

Yes, but the lady don't feel that way really. We see the inside 
working of the mind. In that we have and [erased.] an advan- 
tage over you. 

(Yes, can you say exactly how she feels about it ?) 

She is really interested in the work but more so in the man 
and [pause.] should you marry she would make demands impos- 
sible with the work you now carry on, and James you are en- 
gaged in the noblest kind of work. There is no man who has 
done so much to benefit mankind. 

(Thank you. I felt all this in making up my mind on this 
matter, and I shall not allow anything to stand in the way of the 
work. ) 

S. [?] Good, some day your reward will come. You may not 
see it before you come over but you can afterward. 

(Yes, | do not want any more reward than doing the work of 
God. ) 

You are my dear son and I am proud of you, so is Mary and 
Martha. 

(I have always....) 

You know who I mean, not stepmother. 


27. The allusion to his hobby of proving the identity of communicators, 


while pertinent and characteristic of his mind was equally erroneous as the ref- 
erence to telepathy and perhaps due to subliminal guessing. But the sponta- 
neous recognition that this was “all bosh” is very interesting. It is quite true 
that it was “all bosh,” but it assumes a position unnatural for a guessing con- 
sciousness tho perhaps conceivable after having to recognize previous mistakes. 
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(Yes, I know perfectly What was her maiden name. That 
will help.) 

Martha A. Clark. 

(Not Clark.) 

Cooke. 

(Cooke?) 

No * * L (L?) yes Le (Le?) no, Cle. no use. 

(All right. I understand.) [Note 28.] 

Mary says many thanks for your noble resolution. She don’t 
like to appear selfish but had another taken her place she would 
never [have] been heard of again. 

(No I shall not forget her. Thanks for her good will. The 
time is up and we had better cease.) 

Good luck. 


Present, J. H. Hyslop. February 19th, 1908. 6.30 P. M. 


We have been waiting for some time and are glad to greet you 
at last. 

(Thank you.) 

I am glad the storm passed away as we cannot do good work 
in a stormy atmosphere. 

(Why is that?) 

It weakens the electric power of the light so we cannot be 
seen [read “sun,” and then the hand superposed “een” on the 
first writing.] or scarcely heard. It is like listening to a feeble 
voice on the rough beach of the ocean. [ Pause.] 

R. H. says he remembers the seance [omitted at first.] at your 
house when Myers told of the rating he got over this side 

(\What was it at my house?) 


seance [hand went back and wrote the word just above the 


line in its place.]| [pause.] He says the way to work is not to 
talk so much beforehand. 


28. I need not comment on the rather personal matter of “the lady.” 
There is nothing in it that is clearly verifiable save one, and that is the de- 
mands on me which matrimony might have made, and that is not significant or 
important. The flattery of me may be taken as the kind of thing often notice- 
able in such cases. 

The attempt to give my mother’s maiden name was one of the most inter- 
esting incidents in the whole record. The “ Martha A.” is correct but not 
evidential, as “ Martha Ann” was given in the book Mrs. Balmar had read. 
This was the reason I asked for her maiden name, which I knew was not 
known to Mrs. Balmar. “ Clark’ was not correct, but it is the name of the 
County in which she was born. “ Cook” is perhaps a mistake for “ Clark.” 
“Le,” however, are the last two letters in her name, which was short. 
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(Yes I believe that, but we got interested in this problem in 
its larger aspects.) [Note 29.] 

Yes we had just such talks although I never upheld Material- 
ism or necessitarianism in the sense your opponent did. 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

I always saw the spiritual side. Not always. Once I got 
disgusted and gave up hope but could not rest until I had probed 
the wound [not read] wound [written above the first instance] 
deeper. 

(What philosophical position did you hold—what theory?) 
{ Dr. Hodgson was an idealist and I wished to test his identity, as 
I knew the medium did not know anything about his position. | 

That until identity was proved we could prove nothing. 

(Yes, that is correct, but there is one word which expresses 
the position you used to hold in our conversations. ) 

personal [pause. ] 

(1 mean a philosophical term, name of a theory.) 

Spiritism. No not that [pause.] It was [pause.] tel... No 
not telepathy [pause.] Smo [?] [erased.] Something pertain- 
ing to the subliminal 

(No, don't try any longer.) [Note 30.] 

Imp.... [Imperator] group not here makes it harder to 
success. 

(Yes I understand.) 

Are working on Piper at this time. 

(What are they doing there?) . 

Holding a test seance. Lodge is there, also Crooks [Crookes] 
I wish this light could talk to Mrs. Piper. It would have good 
effect. [Note 31.] 

(Now who has the regular management of Mrs. Piper now ?) 

Rector. 

(1 mean on the side of the living?) 


__ 29. The allusion to the effect of a storm and “electric power of the 
light ” is characteristic of this literature, but not especially important here, tho 
it should be remarked. 


30. Dr. Hodgson never did uphold materialism. He was an idealist and 
started his investigations and discussions with the assumption of idealism. 
The allusion to necessitarianism is probably a subliminal association of Mrs. 
Balmar’s early religious training and the discussion that I had before the sit- 
ting about the freedom of the will. 

he reference to the proof of personal identity is not correct, but is quite 
natural as an inference from the well-known ideas of Dr Hodgson. All other 
attempts to answer my question failed. 


31. Mrs. Piper was in this country at this time and by no possibility could 
the allusion to Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William Crookes be relevant. Mrs. 
Balmar did not know that Mrs. Piper was in this country, so that it is possible 
that she assumed her presence in England and her subliminal did the rest. 
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Why English Society have her. 

(Yes, but what particular person arranges for the sitters?) 
James [pause. | 

(Is any one else connected with the management?) 

Yes. 

(Who is that?) 

Lodge and Flam... 

(Who is Flam... ?) 


/ 


you know who I mean. [pause.] No all bosh. I can’t get 
their names now. [Note 32.] 

(No, don’t try. Let us change the subject.) 

[Pause.] I was to give a certain word here, or rather mes- 
sage. (Yes.) [pause.] I can’t do it. 

(No, don’t try, but just ...) 

come later. 

(Just talk in general about things in which something might 
slip through.) 

[Pause.] Well at our last meeting up state I told you to 
come here and see what would be done with this light. Do you 
remember. 

(I remember you said it would be a good thing, but it was not 
up in the state. It was in New York City.) 

[Pause.] Yes, | now see my mistake. It was our last sitting. 
(Yes.) Iam sure. 

(Yes, that’s right. What else came at that sitting.) 

Your father. 

(That’s right.) [Note 33.] 

He has spoken through this light in your absence several 
times. (Yes.) I can’t get my relation to Mrs. H. or [read “as” 
and erased and rewritten above.] her name clear. She was with 


us in Boston at Piper sittings. Helped us materially also. [Note 
34. ] 


32. Mrs. Balmar either knew well enough from her reading that Rector 
was the usual control or could have inferred his present management from 
what she did know. Prof. James had nothing to do with her, and the refer- 
ence to Lodge and Flammarion, which I take “ Flam” to mean, show how 
confused Mrs. Balmar’s subliminal was, as there was no excuse for this asso- 
ciation from her normal knowledge. But again the spontaneous correction of 


this as “all bosh”’ is most interesting, as showing that there was confusion 
somewhere. 


33. The only incident involving coincidental matter was the statement 
that my father came at the last sitting in New York. But this might have 
been guessed. Possibly we may treat the statement that it would be a good 
thing to try Mrs. Balmar as coincidental, but I cannot urge it strenuously. 


34. Both incidents in this paragraph are correct and represent facts un- 
known to Mrs. Balmar. But one of them, that regarding my father’s com- 
municating through Mrs. Balmar, is ascribable to her subliminal. But the 
double statement that “ Mrs. H.” had helped at the Piper sittings and also 
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(That’s right.) 

Is her daughter Margaret with her (No.) Married or in 
school. 

(I do not know.) 

Did her name come through right. I did not hear. 

(1 got the name Margaret.) . 

Well that is all right. [pause.] Hugh will and anxious to 
talk again. Says he was bothered last time by some fellow 
screaming lies. 

(I understand. Can’t he be induced to stay away.) 

[ Possibly Asa Somerby. p. 212.] [Note 35.] 

Yes we are finding out the way to fix him. 

(Good. ) 

He will stay fixed. 

(Yes, did ....) 

Imp.... [Imperator] is dealing with him. 

(Did Imperator ever have to deal with any one else in that 
way.) 

Yes. (Who?) In Piper case. 

(Yes, who was that?) 

Finnui [Apparent attempt to say “ Phinuit.’’] 

(That’s right. ) 

He proved crazy you know. Don't know his own name. 

(Yes, how did he remove him?) 

By shaming him in all sorts of ways. 

(Good.) 

also had him led far away. (Yes.) so he could not easily 
find us again. 

(What ...) 


He popped up at intervals but finally stopped bothering. 
(Yes, what is he doing now?) 
Bothering other lights. [Note 36.] 


materially is hardly attributable to subliminal or normal knowledge. It might 
be guessed, but that is the only natural interpretation against the possibly 
supernormal. 

35. “ Mrs. H.” has no daughter Margaret, but has a sister by that name. 

36. This whole passage about Imperator and Phinuit is remarkably inter- 
esting and correct in its details. None of them could have been known, ex- 
cept his name, and the reader will remark that this was not given correctly, as 
it was or could have been known from the reading of my book where he was 
discussed at some length. I myself merely happened to know the facts from 
some conversations with Dr. Hodgson before his death when discussing 
Phinuit with him. None of those are here mentioned, except his disappearance, 
but not the manner of it. The allusion to his being “crazy” is very apt, as 
that was the position implied in our conversation, making due allowance for 
the bald character of the term. This had not been published or intimated in 


what was published. Whether he has been “ bothering other lights” or not 
I do not know. 
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(Did you ever find his real name?) 

It was given but it was not proved. 

(Very well. Do you remember a lady who was fond of him 
and who returned with him after she passed out?) 

Miss B. 

(No, not Miss B.) 

Miss A [or “ W"?] West. 

(West?) 

Not right. Lucille was her name. 

(No, the one I am thinking of....) 

Not right. Anna. 

(Don’t try. I did not intend you to try the name.) 

She was a flighty little creature anyway as I remember her. 

(All right.) 

Lived in Boston. 

(‘The lady I have in mind did not live in Boston.) 

an [erased.] lived in New York. (Yes.) Wasa light herself. 

(Yes somewhat. ) 

Not much good [pause.] 

(Have you seen her recently?) [Note 37.] 

Lake Maun. [or Waum] ‘Trying to get name of Camp lake 
through. Wau... It is an Indian name but won't come. 

(Where is it?) 

Up in Adirondacks. Glenago County Sounds like that. 

(All right.) 


No all wrong. Keep on trying at intervals. [Note 38.] 


[pause.] Do you see Billy N. Do you get the drift. I mean 
Prof. 


The spelling of Phinuit’s name has no excuse from the standpoint of sec- 
ondary personality. The reader should remark that the error is phonetic, as 
in the Piper and other cases. 

37. The statement about Phinuit’s identity having been given and not 
proved might have been a reflection of previous knowledge. The attempt to 
give the name of the person who gave it is most interesting. It was not Miss 
B., nor was Anna any part of the name. Anna, however, is the Christian 
name of one of Dr. Hodgson’s Piper sitters, and ““B” occurs twice in her 
name, being double in it. She lived in Boston, while the person I had in mind 
lived in New York. The erasure of the syllable “an” before writing New 
York is suggestive of a spontaneous correction. The lady I had in mind was 
a very small woman and Dr. Hodgson might describe her as flighty tho not in 
any bad sense of that term. I have seen one of his letters to her about some 
poetry and he spoke of it in just such terms as this language would imply. 
She did have mediumistic tendencies. None of these things or names could 
possibly have been known to Mrs. Balmar. 


38. The sudden change to the name of some lake is an interesting resem- 


blance to the same phenomenon in other mediums. I do not know any lake by 
the name indicated. There is no such county as named in the State of New 
York, and nothing resembling it. Dr. Hodgson was familiar with the Ausable 
Lakes in the Adirondacks but there is no evidence that these are meant. 
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(Yes, | get the drift.) 

1 mean Prof. I used to scrap with. 

(Where is he now?) [Was in Europe at time. ] 

I don’t know at present. May know later. 

(All right.) 

Just thought of him and knew you were nof thinking of him. 
See what I infer. [Note 39.] 

(Yes, was there any special event that called him to your 
mind ?) 

Something connected with our work and Will James. 

(Yes, what was it?) 

Not able to tell now. 

(All right. Go ahead.) 

I am just writing anything that may help. [pause.] (Yes.) 
Believe he is the one who fought James. 

(What do you mean by fighting ?) 

No fight, just criticism. 

(What did he criticize him for?) 


[Pause.]| His report on spirit messages. No all mixed up. 
[Note 40. ] 


[Change of Control. ] 


James I think Hodgson is too tired to get any more facts 
through. 


(Yes I think so.) 

He can't talk long at a time. The reason why is that he feels 
so deeply on these [written “ this’ and on reading it so the hand 
wrote “ese” superposing the letters on “is.”’] questions and try 
[so read, when the hand wrote “ s,” so that the word reads “ trys ” 


39. The name Billy N. is very significant, especially with the discrimina- 
tion implied by the addendum “ Prof.” In the sittings in New York a year 
previous I had an old friend of Dr. Hodgson present at several sittings and 
his name came through as “ Billy,’ which was wrong, tho it was a natural 
phonetic mistake for his correct name. To make this clear Dr. Hodgson dis- 
criminated between the sitter and the other ‘“ Billy” he knew by calling the 
latter “ Prof. Billy.” The additional letter ‘“‘N ” here made the matter clear 
as to who was meant, namely, Prof. Newbold. Mrs. Balmar had no oppor- 
tunity to know anything about him, as she had not read any of the Reports 
about Mrs. Piper, and knew nothing about my sittings in New York. The 
incident is one of the best in the record. Dr. Hodgson had many a discussion 
with him, but these would hardly be described as “ scraps,”’ save in Dr. Hodg- 
son’s humorous way, as he used a good deal of slang. 


40. It was very pertinent to mention Prof. James in connection with the 
alleged “ scrap” with “ Billy N.” They were naturally associated in the ex- 
periences of Dr. Hodgson. The remainder of the passage explains itself, save 
that I do not know of any criticism by “ Billy N” of Prof. James. The spon- 


taneous correction of this, however, deprives it of possible significance either 
affirmatively or negatively. 
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for “ tries.”] hard he becomes too agitated to say what he means 
to. 

(Does the personality of the light reflect its thoughts on his?) 

Not tonight. Some traces last night. 

(I understand. ) 

We will check that in time. 

(Yes, | understand.) 

[Pause.| I have talked for H. tonight. No it came through 
two sources instead of one. 

(Who was the other source?) 

[Pause.} Oh I mean H. He told me and I told the light. 

(Good, | understand.) [Note 41.] 

|Pause.] She gets pain in head for the past three sittings. 


Trance developing I think. Pain affect communication to some 
extent. 


(I expect so.) 

[pause.] Will have Imp... [Imperator] group help here all 
the time. 

( Good.) 

Great results anticipated on this side. 

(I hope so.) 

Normal mind blank now. [pause.] 

(You have also to get the subliminal blank.) 

[At this point the trance came on, the head falling forward 
somewhat and requiring support. When the writing began it 
was changed in appearance. ] 

understand. [pause.] will work soon. [pause.] passing off. 
Imp.... [Imperator] helping. [pause.] no more tonight. 

(All right.) 

will wake up. [Note 42.] 

{ Mrs. B. wakened suddenly and with a start. ] 





41. The allusion to Hodgson’s agitation is quite like a similar statement 
through Mrs. Quentin (Journal, Vol. II, pp. 49 and 52), tho the matter is not 
referred to in this way. Mrs. Balmar had probably not seen this allusion. 
3ut it has been apparent agitation that has been characteristic of the Hodgson 
personality wherever he has apparently tried to communicate with me. The 
whole process of his communicating in this case as alleged is not a natural 
conception of Mrs. Balmar. She was not familiar enough with these phenom- 
ena to have taken that position from previous knowledge. The process is a 
familiar one with the phenomena of Mrs. Piper and tho it might be inferred 
by a close student of the records it would not be superficially apparent in my 
book, and Mrs. Balmar had not studied that work carefully. 


42. The phenomena of Mrs. Balmar’s trance were new and interesting, 
tho not evidential. All the psychological features of it and the attempt to: 
communicate reproduced facts observed in Mrs. Piper, and they were wholly 
unknown to Mrs. Balmar. 
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After recovering consciousness she remarked that she heard 
some one say that Mr. Chatham should let them control and that 
he should talk through them. [Note 43.] 


43. The reader who examines the Piper record carefully will find in this 
after-trance utterance an interesting development and a reproduction of the 
dramatic play which is so suggestive in that case and perhaps some evidence 
of the method employed in that instance to effect the best form of communica- 
tions. Mrs. Balmar could not easily have assimilated this feature of the phe- 
nomena with her slight knowledge of the case. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Editor of this Journal often heard during the life of 
Dr. Hodgson and as often since his death that he had a mer- 
cenary motive in his connection with his work. The biog- 
raphy of the man and the statements of Prof. James in the 
last number of the Proceedings will set that falsehood at rest 
which comes from men who are too indolent to investigate, 
and who are careful to secure a much larger income without 
an adequate economic return, and much less any scientific or 
ethical contribution. 

The same story is being circulated regarding the present 
editor and to fortify members with the proper protection 
against irresponsible statements he will mention the follow- 
ing facts. 

1. The Editor has a small income sufficient for his living 
and takes no salary whatever for his services. 

2. The Editor pays his own membership fee of $25 a 
year as Fellow of the Society. 

3. ‘The Editor pays all the cost of exchange on the checks 
of members, all the telephone expenses, and all the carfare 
expenses connected with the business of the Society, the 
three items amounting to about $125 a year. 

4. During the last two years certain expenses entailed 
by the investigation of a certain case which he thought ought 
not to be charged to the Society cost the Editor $600. 

5. During the past year the Editor contributed to the 
Society all the net proceeds of his lectures which amounted 
to S845. 

During this same period, apart from Life Memberships, 
the Secretary has received $103 of donations, $75 of this 
coming from a single member of the Society and $28 from 
others. 
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A CORRECTION. 


A mistake by the printer which the editor did not discover 
in time to correct was in printing the book review on page 
373 of the Journal for June and an advertisement on the next 
page. ‘This review is reprinted in the present Journal and the 
paging begins with the number 373, so that, in binding, the 
last page of the June Journal may be torn out. 










































Incidents. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


Death Coincidence. 


[The following incident is not easily classified. If it had 
occurred only at the time of the death of the aunt it might be 
classified as telepathic at least provisionally, but as the ex- 
perience repeated itself until the subject heard of the aunt’s 
death it is capable of an interpretation other than telepathy 
between the living.—Editor. ] 


60 State Street Boston, Mass., 
January 25, 1909. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., 
New York City. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop :—You may be interested in the following 
account of telepathic impression at and immediately after the 
death of a relative. It was told me yesterday by Miss Kathleen 
D——— the daughter of a British officer, who was born in 
India. She states she has for many years received impressions 
regarding important happenings to three of her cousins, but out- 
side of this and of seeing figures of animals in two dimensions, 
and red and white light when her eyes are shut, she has had no 
psychic experiences. Her account follows. Please regard all 
names as confidential. I am trying to find out what the aunt 
wished to communicate, through having Miss D. have a sitting 
with Mrs. Keeler and also through my own automatic. 


Sincerely yours, 


PRESCOTT F. HALL. 


On Friday, December 18, 1908, I was at a hospital preparing 
for an operation. On this day I had a general sense that some- 
thing was wrong with some relation in England. I got nothing 
definite and my mind was naturally occupied with other matters. 
The operation was performed on Saturday. I had no unusual ex- 
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periences from the anaesthetic. The following night and most of 
Sunday I was too weak to notice much. On the evening of Sun- 
day, December 20, I had been half asleep for some time, when I 
had the strong impression that some one was in the room and 
wanted something of me. I could not see her or hear her voice; 
I knew it was one of the family because of the pet name and the 
tone of voice, and she seemed, in what appeared like the memory 
of a voice, to be trying to tell me something of great importance. 
It seems that I got out of bed and went into the entry, when, 
probably owing to the pain caused by moving, | awoke to find 
myself sitting on the floor. 

The same thing happened on the night of the 21st and 22nd 
of December. I did get out of bed. I did not know who wanted 
me. 

On December 28th I received a cable from England stating 
that my aunt died in England on December 18, 1908. 

(Since then I have had no repetition of the above experiences.) 
My aunt was buried on December 23. I have had a feeling some 
one is in the room talking to me at various times. 


Dedham, January 27, 1909. 
Having read over the foregoing account written by Prescott 
F. Hall, | certify the same to be correct. 





oe OX 


Karlstein, Dedham, March 3, ‘09. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of March 2 I am sorry I can- 
not send you the cable as I destroyed it. 

The facts which may be of use to you are as follows: 

My aunt died in England between 3 and 3-30 P. M. Friday, 
December 18. I went into the hospital Friday, Dec. 18, 7 P. M. 
and got out of bed between 1 and 3 A. M. that night, hearing or 
rather feeling one of the family calling me to help them. This 
experience was repeated on Sunday and Monday nights. I was 
too confused and in too much pain to have any clear ideas on Sat- 
urday night, the operation having taken place at 5-30 P. M. that 
day. 

My aunt died of heart failure and was in excellent health at 
the time. I have lived with her since I was one vear old. 

Hoping these details may be of use to you I am 

Yours truly, 





K. D. 


[New York, March 9, 1909. I received this morning 
from Miss D———— an original letter sent her from Eng- 
land by her relative dated Dec. 18, 1908, telling of the death 
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of the lady mentioned in Miss D————’s report to me of 
her experiences. The letter is on note paper bearing the ad- 
dress, at the head in raised letters formed by pressing the 
paper, “ Berhamsted School, Herts.” This address has ink 
lines drawn through it and “2 Station Road” written over 
it. The contents of the letter, so far as it pertains to the ex- 
perience, is as follows:] 


“ December 18, 1908. 


My very dear Kathleen.—I have to tell you the very sad news 
that my dear sister and the one who has been such a true mother 
to you died suddenly this afternoon. She had been perfectly 
well, but she walked upstairs to her bedroom, the charwoman fol- 
lowing her to clean the bathroom. After a little, not hearing her, 
she went into her room and found her dead. I was coming down 


to-morrow to spend the day and had a letter from her only this 
sitermoua, .* * °F * 


In the letter which explained and enclosed the above state- 
ments Miss D———— remarked that she did not have the 
cablegram but that she had the letter whch arrived “the 
same minute’? and that she would send this letter which I 
have quoted. It seemed strange that a cablegram should 
have been delaved so as to reach Miss D. simultaneously with 
the letter. I therefore wrote to her for an explanation of the 
circumstance and the following letter makes that point clear. 


Karlstein, Dedham, March 19th, 1909. 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your letter of March 9th. The fam- 
ily had some extraordinary idea that the shock would be less if I 
received the cable and letter together or nearly so, so they did 
not send the cable till the day letter was due. The cable arrived 
about two hours before the letter I believe, but I was out and 
found both waiting on my desk when I returned. 

Sincerely yours, 


K. D. 


The following letter answers a question for some details 
which ought to explain themselves. It was necessary to 
have the date and hour of receiving the cable. 
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March 23rd, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—I received letter and cable Dec. 28, Monday at 


about 6 o’clock. I do not know actually when they arrived as | 
was out all day. 


Sincerely yours, 


K. D. 
Vision of the Dying. 


[The following letters came into my possession as I shall 
describe. The letter to Capt. Ericsson, the inventor of the 
Monitor, was sent to the editor of The Open Court and by him 
to Mr. David P. Abbott, the author of “ Behind the Scenes 
with the Mediums.” He in turn gave it to me with the letter 
that accompanied it. Inquiry of the writer, who is con- 
nected with the “Army and Navy Journal,’ shows that he 
found the original letter to Capt. Ericsson when writing his 
biography and happened to preserve it. The incident ex- 
plains itself and represents a record made very close to the 
time of the events which it mentions. The letter may be in- 
terpreted as documentary evidence. The sender states that 
he knows nothing of the letter except that he found it in the 
material turned over to him for the biography. The paper 
is yellow with age, its edges black, has a stamp on it repre- 
senting a hand holding a sword and mottoed with “* Fortune 
de guerre,” and dated in England, as it shows. It represents 
a vision of the dying.—Editor. 





Egmont, Bracknell, Berks, Nov. 5th, 1883. 
Dear Capt. Ericsson: 

Since last I wrote to you a few weeks ago, another page in my 
life’s history has turned over, and we are one beloved relative 
and friend the less, in the death of our fond Aunt Louisa Brown- 
ing, who departed this life early on Sunday morning the 28th of 
October. On the previous Friday she had a bad fall in her bed- 
room and was found by her servant on the ground and in the 
greatest suffering and she never rallied, and peacefully expired at 
the age of 78. On her death-bed she appeared to see her deeply 
loved sister who had gone before, and who probably was the ange! 
to welcome her into brighter regions; for those watching by her 
heard her say, tho she had before been quite wnconscious, “ Oh 
Amelia! Amelia!” and reached out her hand to welcome some 
one their earthly eyes were not permitted to see, and then all was 
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over. She was quite prepared to go, and I[ really think it a happy 
release ; for recently she has, as | before told you, been so weak 
and helpless, in fact a perfect skeleton from diabetes from which 
she has suffered for many years. * * * * * * * 

Yours very sincerely, 


ELLEN CHUTE. 


I omit incidents in the letter that have a personal char- 
acter and have no bearing on the incident for which the letter 
has a scientific value. In regard to the persons involved in 
the letter the author of Capt. Ericsson’s biography writes an 


explanation when sending the letter to the editor of the Open 
Court. 


New York, Aug. 17th, 1908. 
Editor of the Open Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—Perhaps the enclosed letter may interest you. It 
is a letter addressed to the late Capt. John Ericsson, the inventor 
of the Monitor, by Lady Ellen Chute, a relative of his wife, and 
concerns the death of Ericsson’s sister-in-law. The “ Amelia” 
referred to in the letter was the wife of Capt. Ericsson, who had 
died some years before the date of the letter and “ Aunt Louisa 
Browning’ whose death is reported was the sister of Amelia, 
Mrs. Ericsson. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. CONANT CHURCH. 

P. S. Lady Chute was the wife of General Sir Trevor Chute 


of the British Service, kK. C. B., and one of the Chutes of “‘ Chute 
Hall,” England. Mrs. John Ericsson died July, 1867. 


Premonitory Dream. 


[The following incident was sent to us by Mr. Prescott F. 
Hall, a member of the Society and an investigator of its phe- 
nomena.—Editor. | 


I, E. F. B———, of Boston, Mass., having been duly sworn, 
depose as follows: 

I am 41 years old and now live at N———— Street, Boston. In 
February and March, 1907, I lived at C——— Ave., Boston. My 
mother was the second cousin of the M. F. H hereinafter 
mentioned. 


On four successive nights beginning February 7th, 1907, I was 
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lying awake in bed in my room in the C——— Ave. house, and 
about the hour of twelve midnight on each night I suddenly be- 
came aware of an empty coffin standing beside my bed. The 
windows of my room face south; my bed runs east and west. 
The coffin appeared to be on the north side of my bed. The 
shades were down and the room was quite dark, and the appear- 
ance showed no color. I looked at the appearance and looked 
around the room and then back at the appearance. After a period 
of time which I estimate to be forty seconds, the coffin appeared 
to be filled with the body of a woman whose face was that of the 


above-mentioned M. F. H———. ‘The dress was dark. The ap- 
pearance of the face was life-like and resembled the said M. F. 
H———. as I had recently seen her. The appearance of the 


body in the coffin lasted about sixty seconds, after which it 
entirely disappeared, and I saw nothing more of it. The same 
appearance took place on four successive nights above-men- 
tioned, and as far as | can tell, the appearances were entirely sim- 
ilar. I mentioned this appearance to my brother, W. F. B 
who is now living with me at N———— St., and to Miss C , 
who had been my mother’s companion, and was at that time act- 
ing as housekeeper. 

I saw no further appearances until the night of March 9, when 
at about the same time, the same phenomena occurred. The said 
M. H — died at 8.15 a. m. on the morning of March 10. 


E F B 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Suffolk, ss. Boston, August 5, 1907. 
Then personally appeared E. F. B———, and made oath that 
the foregoing affidavit by him subscribed is true. 
Before me, Prescott F. Hall, Notary Public. 
The above statement is correct as far as it applies to me. 


M——— L. C——— 


Coincidental Impression. 


[The following incident indicates its character and inter- 
est. The striking circumstance is the fact that the subject 
of the experience did not know the person who passed her at 
the time and vet suddenly thought of his son whom she did 
know. The explanation of humming the music commends 
itself at once as the effect of association, but it strengthens 
the view that the original thought of the man’s son was 
hardly due to chance. The only normal explanations that 
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suggest themselves are that Miss C. had seen the gentleman 
before and forgotten his appearance or that there was sufh- 
cient resemblance between father and son to suggest the 
latter either consciously or unconsciously. Any other ex- 
planation, assuming that the incident might be something 


svere than casual, would involve a circuitous process. Edi- 
tor. | 


Brookline, June 2d. 

My dear Dr. Hyslop:—I had a very interesting experience in 
the action of the subconscious a few weeks ago. I was standing 
at a transfer station waiting for my car, when the father of a man 
I knew and saw a good deal of some years ago passed me. I do 
not know the father so there was no recognition and only a swift 
passing thought of the son. Fully five minutes later when I was 
thinking of something else, I found myself humming a song that 
the son frequently sang when he came to see me. It is not a 
song that I can sing myself or that I can hear, but is associated 
with him absolutely. In fact the song is so seldom thought of or 
heard by me that it was days before I could again recall it. The 
incident happened about five weeks ago. 


A, C, C——— 


Premonition and Other Experiences. 


[The following incidents came to me through the Editor 
of The Woman's Home Companion. As a consequence of an 
invitation by him to readers to report to him their experi- 
ences, in connection with a series of articles that he had pub- 
lished in that magazine, the following was sent to him. I got 
into communication with the lady and she confirmed my sus- 
picion that she herself was the subject of the experience. It 
was of a nature that I could not well obtain the corroboration 
desired, as it contained so much that was personal that she 
did not talk of it at the time of its occurrence in a manner to 
enable me to seek confirmation. My correspondence with 
the lady led me to feel that no question of her veracity could 
be raised and so the facts are given a record.—Editor. ] 





Some time ago I picked up Harper’s Magazine for April, 
ninety-five, and was much interested in the article, “‘ Ghostly Pre- 
monitions,” which recalled to my memory one winter evening 
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when a party of us were seated before a bright fire, and the sub- 
ject of conversation drifted on to dreams, and warnings and some 
strange experiences were related 


One of the ladies turned to her sister and asked her “ why she 
did not relate her experience on the subject ; that it was the stran- 
gest she had ever known,” but Miss L. refused. I was visiting at 
the house at the time, and after the other guests had departed, my 
curiosity being aroused, I insisted on my friend telling me her 
experience, and she did so. ‘The facts of the case I can vouch for, 
for I know them to be true, knowing the former history of the 
lady. She claimed to know nothing of spiritualism, but she cer- 
tainly must have had some mediumistic, unknown powers, for 
this power of conversing with friends at a distance, had shown it- 
self in a number of cases before. 


For a proper understanding of the facts, I will have to go back 
and relate a page from the Lady’s history. When she was quite 
young she spent a winter visiting friends in an inland town; hav- 
ing quite a gay time. She was beautiful and attractive and soon 
made many friends. Among the number was a young man 
whom we will call “ Ed,” who paid her a great deal of attention, 
and just before she left for her home, in the early spring, offered 
her his heart and hand in marriage. She did not love him, and 
not being able to give him her love in return, told him so. 
He insisted on her deferring her answer until later, when he 
would visit her in her own home, in hopes she would change to- 
wards him. But she told him her answer was final and she hoped 
it was only a passing fancy for her. She did not see him again, 
but before the year was out, she received notice of his mariage to 
another lady, whom he had known before meeting her. It is not 
known whether he ever told this wife of his former love or not,— 
But she and Miss L. met when Miss B. was making another visit 
to her friends in the city where he lived. The wife was a noble 
woman and loved by all—Miss L. met and admired her as did the 
others, but they never met often enough to become intimate, their 
homes being some hundred miles apart, and when the circum- 
stances happened which I am about to relate, they had not seen 
each other for several years. 

On the night in question, Miss L. had been asleep for some 
time, and awoke, startled with a very strange, weird feeling, a 
feeling of oppression, and that some one or something was in the 
room. Soon she saw this lady (Mrs. Ed. F.) saw her plainly 
standing by her bedside, leaning over her, and heard her speak 
her name, saying, “ I am going away and will leave Ed to you, he 
always loved you.” Miss L. lay quietly wondering for a little 
while, when it was repeated to her. So certain was she that she 
had seen and hearrd her, that she got up and lit the gas and 
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looked around the room, but saw nothing. Feeling that it 
was a foolish dream, she lay down and fell into a doze, when she 
was again aroused by a touch, and a voice saying—*“ I am gone. 
Be good to Ed, he needs you,” then faded away from view. But 
strange as it may seem, the last time Miss L. noted a change in 
the lady’s dress to a brown, and noted the trimming on it. 

It was some time before my friend could quiet herself to sleep, 
but finally did so, and in the morning she thought of it as very 
strange, but dismissed it from her thoughts as a foolish dream. 
Three days after (the time it would take to reach her) when her 
mail was handed her, she felt a strange thrill as the paper touched 
her hand, and the thought of the message returned to her; she 
felt, even before she opened the paper, that the lady had passed 
away from this earth, which was the first thing she saw on open- 
ing the paper. The time corresponding with the time she had 
seen her at her bedside, although some hundreds of miles away. 
Aiterwards, Miss L., in telling this to a friend, (who was with 
Mrs. F. at her death), described the change in dress, and she re- 
plied, “ Why, Mrs. F. had a dress of that kind and we put it on 
her for burial. Was it her spirit she saw, or what? Who can 
account for it! Two years later Miss L. received a letter from 
“Ed,” telling her of his lonely life, and asking her to renew their 
acquaintance where it had ended so many years ago. But “the 
course of true love did not run smooth,” and she has not seen him 
for some time, when she heard he was going to marry a young 
friend of hers, half his age. Shortly before the time for the wed- 
ding, again Mrs. F. appeared to Miss L. and entreated her to tell 
Ed not to do what he was contemplating, “that it would not be 
for the best ’—she did not say to what it was she objected, nor 
did Miss L. ask. Miss L. replied that she could not tell him, as 
she had no right to, and refused. The apparition seemed much 
grieved, and left. Some nights after she came again, and en- 
treated her with same success—and so for a number of nights, un- 
til Miss L. became very much worried,—finally Miss L,. said, 
“ Oh—Why do you come to me—I cannot tell him—please leave 
me!” She replied, “I will leave you when you tell Ed what I 
say, and not before. I will come to you until you do. You must 
tell him.” Feeling that she would be misunderstood by the gen- 
tleman, but so impelled, Miss L., very much against her will, was 
forced to write him, and since then has neither seen nor heard 
anything of Mrs. F., much to her relief. These facts are true, 
but who can explain them? If they were dreams, why did it hap- 
pen just at the time of Mrs. F.’s death? Or if spirit, what was 
the object? Or why did not the spirit appear to the man himself, 
and not give the embarrassing duty to another, and place her in 
a wrong light to him? 
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Another instance related by the same lady was equally strange. 
Miss L. met a gentleman considerably older than herself, but very 
attractive in appearance. They saw each other frequently, but 
nothing was known to either one as to the other’s antecedents. 
They parted good friends, each with the hope they would some- 
time meet again. Some time after she dreamed (if it was a 
dream) that she received a telegram, “to get her married sister 
and come to him, that he was dangerously ill and wished to see 
her.” She regarded it as a dream, and thought nothing more of 
it. A short time after, she dreamed one night that a friend of his 
came to her and requested her to go with him as he wished very 
much to see her. They being merely acquaintances, on her part 
she thought she could not with propriety go on such an expedition 
even with her sister, and refused. But after repeated beggings, 
finally consented to go. But she had delayed so long that when 
she did reach him, (in her dream) she was told by the attendant 
that she was too late, that he had been quite anxious to see her, 
but he knew no one now, and no one could see him. That he was 
grieved that she would not come when he wanted and sent for 
her, and in her dreams she returned without seeing him. Some 
months after she was in a distant city, and met this friend, very 
much changed in appearance. He told her that he had been very 
ill, and was just recovering, just able to go about. Miss L. in- 
quired the time of his illness, and found the time to correspond 
with the time the messages from him reached her. 

These facts are true! Can anyone account for them? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I received the following letter from a gentleman con- 
nected with one of the largest universities in this country, 
and as it reflects the feelings and prepossessions of a very 
large class of men similarly connected I asked permission to 
publish it. As it was not written for publication, but only 
for my own perusal I do not use the writer’s name.—Editor. 





May 12th, 1909. 

My dear Sir:—I have your extremely interesting letter of 
the 10th inst. | freely admit that the question of persistent per- 
sonality after death is the most important and most intensely in- 
teresting of any with which the human mind can grapple; and it 
is most desirable that it should be investigated by intelligent men 
in a scientific spirit, with the single idea of discovering—not mar- 
vels but truths. 

it is most unfortunate that the subject has been so tainted 
with fraud and charlatanry, that suspicion everywhere adheres to 
it. Nor have those whom we cannot charge with deliberate fraud 
been judicious in their presentation. For instance, I do not be- 
lieve a word of the statements of Mr. Garland, because he admits 
that he has changed and refashioned, and that some things did 
not happen exactly as he narrates. That invalidates the whole. 

The position of honest investigators is much like that of the 
alchemists of the 14th and 15th centuries. The alchemists were 
really chemists—scientific investigators of the properties of mat- 
ter. Dut they were so mixed up with the gold-makers and their 
frauds that discredit was cast upon the devotees of a noble science 
and upon the science itself. 

Let us hope that, like the alchemists, honest investigators will 
be able to cut loose from all this rag-tag of charlatanry, as the 
former did from the gold-makers. 

I should not (if I were a believer) expect any communications 
from Bacon or Shakespeare. We know nothing of the laws gov- 
erning the other world; but analogy would make it probable that 
spirits—if there be such—pass on from plane to plane, or from 
condition to condition. It does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that the personality of Shakespeare is in the same condition that 
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it was 300 years ago. Prima facie reasoning would indicate the 
likelihood of very great changes—perhaps quite as great as that 
of his death in 1616. Such changes might remove him from con- 
ditions which make communication possible ; or might make com- 
munication infrequent to him. The vulgar have horror of com- 
municating with departed spirits and the latter might feel in the 
same way toward us. 

I do not know whether there are any great difficulties in the 
way of communication or not, and so can neither concede nor 
deny. But I rest on this dilemma:—Either there are great diffi- 
culties or there are not! if there are not, why is not the communi- 
cation frequent and constant whenever the favorable circum- 
stances exist? If there are great difficulties, why is it that, when 
these difficulties have been laboriously surmounted and the great 
opportunity offers, do they communicate nothing worth knowing? 
\Vhy when thoughtful and earnest people have come together, in 
a solemn spirit, is a disgusting buffoon, like Garland’s “ Wilbur” 
sent to them? [Of course “ Wilbur” was mere fraud and trick- 
ery; but I am assuming that he was a genuine envoy.] Excuses 
are made for this on the ground that tricky and mischievous spir- 
its intrude themselves and cannot be kept back. Here on earth, 
if an audience is assembled to listen to important matters, if a 
circus clown were to obtrude himself with his vulgar tricks, he 
would be picked up and flung out. Therefore those on the other 
side either cannot prevent such offensive intrusion, or have no 
wish to prevent it. In either case, it gives one a poor opinion of 
the state of things on the other side. 

If | had the conduct of a seance | should tell the other-side 
folks that to send us buffoon spirits, or weak-minded spirits, is 
an insult, and we would not tolerate it, but will cut off the com- 
munication the moment anything of the sort appears. If, as we 
are told, the other-side folks are anxious to communicate, that 
would bring them to their senses, if they have any. If they have 
none—to which the mass of alleged communications would seem 
to point—then the less we have to do with them the better. 

To my mind what sincere investigators like yourself have to 
do to gain any footing in the minds of thinking men is :— 

To draw the line sharply between abnormal phenomena, which 
belong entirely to the domain of physics and psychical phe- 
nomena. 

So get rid of all marks and concealments under initial letters— 
“Mrs. L.” “Mr. F.”; and let every witness come out openly, as 
scientific men do. Such disguises and hidings would discredit 
any statement. 

To tolerate no buffoonery and mockery tricks, such as throw- 
ing things about, pinching people, etc. Let it be understood that, 
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when that sort of thing begins, the seance will be stopped at once. 
That will put an end to it. 


To put serious and important questions and insist on serious 
answers. 


You people let the “spirits” have their own way too much. 
Make them understand, once for all, that you will not tolerate 
any flippancy or tomfoolery, but that they must treat you with 
proper respect, or you will have nothing to do with them. A spirit 
is no such great thing anyway; and from such specimens as I 
have read of, he needs to be taught a lesson. 


Such are some of my own poor notions on the subject. I 
think I should not object to attending a seance conducted on these 
lines; but I certainly will not go to have a spirit throw things at 
me, or take any liberties which I would not tolerate from a mortal. 

Very sincerely, 
A. D———-. 


This letter comes from a very intelligent man in his own 
department of literature and one interested also in all the 
larger questions of human thought and action. It fairly 
represents the objections which such men feel in connection 
with this subject and a desire to see the actual wheat that can 
be winnowed from the chaff; for they admit that there is 
some interest for science in the multitudinous phenomena re- 
ported in psychic research. There ought to be some way to 
solve the problem for them. 

The complaint of fraud and charlatanry is the common 
one and cannot be denied as so infecting the subject that only 
the most patient inquiry into private cases can ever dislodge 
the suspicions which linger about psychic research. I should 
be the last person to question the nauseating story which it 
shows. But the blame for it must be shared by the intelli- 
gent and scientific classes. The Spiritualists are most to 
blame, because they have so steadily refused to submit their 
claims to the proper kind of investigation, tho the persons 
that they have challenged have as often refused to investi- 
gate, or have been too ready to neglect the case after a super- 
ficial inquiry. Besides,the scientists have not recognized 
their opportunities for discovering important phenomena in 
morbid psychology and hence have gone about in their super- 
cilious way ridiculing the supernormal where it was their duty 
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to see and study the abnormal. But all this aside as not alto- 
gether relevant, the most important thing which I wish to 
remark is that the intellectual classes too readily assume an 
aristocratic attitude in all these matters and only increase the 
fraud and charlatanry by not putting an end to it once for all. 
It is their business to lead the public and to educate it, not to 
ridicule it and collect the revenues from those whom they 
despise and to neglect the guidance they owe them. If the 
scientific men had taken the subject seriously they might 
have directed public opinion instead of having to follow it 
when it is too late to retain their authority. Unfortunately, 
however, in a democracy the educated classes are too aristo- 
cratic and show a disposition to withdraw from their duties 
and live in a fool’s paradise patting each other’s backs and 
leaving the plebs to do the thinking and governing. They 
follow when it is too late to sustain their own authority, and 
then complain when their judgments are not respected. 
Their business is to lead and not to neglect duties until it is 
too late to make their performance effective. 

[ think also that the writer has taken the material of the 
popular magazines too seriously. There is no use to form 
our conceptions of what spirits are from such cases as are 
mentioned in the above letter. The literature to be studied 
is the work of the English and other reputable Societies 
They do not show any such phenomena as make the subject 
ridiculous, and their publications do not show any definite 
conviction as yet regarding the existence and character of 
spirits. Mr. Garland himself I believe does not accept the 
spiritistic interpretation of his phenomena. He speaks of 
“ fluidic arms ” and “ emanations from the organism” of the 
medium and refuses to believe that they are the spirits of the 
dead. This may be as absurd an hypothesis as spirits or 
even worse, but it does not treat the theory of a spirit exist- 
ence with due credit to represent his narratives as fair ex- 
amples of it. I certainly quite agree with the writer that we 
should sharply distinguish between the physical and psychical 
phenomena and have always done so, insisting that, even if 
genuine supernormal phenomena of the physical kind are 
proved to exist, they, when taken alone, do not tend to prove 
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a spiritistic theory. But it seems impossible to get even in- 
telligent investigators, much less the unintelligent, to admit 
the correctness of this position. It will have to be insisted 
upon, however, until it is recognized. In the meantime we 
cannot assume that the “ spirits’ that presumably character- 
ize such exhibitions are what they appear to be. This is es- 
pecially true when we have to urge, whatever the scientific 
interest excited by such phenomena as Mr. Garland’s, that 
the records are too imperfect to discuss any theories upon the 
basis of them: Mr. Garland’s * Wilbur” may be neither a 
spirit nor a fraud. He may be a product of hysterical con- 
ditions. There is nothing in Mr. Garland’s story that justifies 
explanations but only investigation into similar claims super- 
ficially based upon such cases. Consequently I should not 
feel called to discuss any theory of spirits in connection with 
them until I had better evidence that there were such reali- 
ties. 

The complaint that people should sign their names to 
their experiences has some basis, but while I think there is 
often much unnecessary timidity in this field, | know many 
cases where it is advisable to withhold names. There are 
often economic or other reasons associated with men’s in- 
fluence that make it imperative to maintain some sort of 
privacy in experiences of the kind in which the Society is in- 
terested. I know a President of a large Trust Company who 
said that depositors would cease leaving money with the com- 
pany if they knew he was interested in psychic research. 
This is only one of many examples that I might quote. But 
people in our boasted republican institutions, where we are 
always shouting about liberty, need to be more tolerant of 
human opinions, if we are to expect men and women to sign 
their names to psychic experiences. 

The complaint of buffoonery and triviality in the commu- 
nications of which the writer speaks is a very common objec- 
tion to the material of psychic research, or rather of the phe- 
nomena that spiritualists present in support of their claims. 
If we are to take Mr. Garland’s incidents as a measure of the 
case and also many of those presented by the average spirit- 
ualist, it is a natural complaint for a man to make who has. 
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spent his life of intellectual reflection on the best literature of 
the race. But it is a proper reply to make to the criticism 
that it does not take into account the publications which the 
Societies for psychical research have issued. No such objec- 
tion can be made to the Reports on Mrs. Piper. We may 
think ill of their triviality, but cannot complain of buffoonery 
in them. ‘They are quite serious enough, and so is the work 
of Stainton Moses, whatever we may think of their merits or 
claims. 

But I fear that the writer mistakes the whole problem. It 
is not whether spirits are in a low or exalted state, but 
whether they exist or not. We have to approach the prob- 
lem on the assumption that there are no such things as spirits 
of any kind, and the writer’s frequent statements of sus- 
pended judgment implies that this is the issue. Accepting it 
as such, it is no objection to say that such as are claimed to 
communicate are buffoons or mischief doers. If the facts 
prove the existence of intelligence independent of living or- 
ganism and at the same time prove it to be that of low grade, 
we shall have to accept it. Aesthetic considerations do not 
militate against the truth. Indeed the cosmic workshop is 
not very aesthetic, any more than a chemist’s laboratory, tho 
the product may be. Our business is to accept it at its real 
character and not to deny it because we do not like it. If 
Mr. Garland’s “ Wilbur” is a spirit and the evidence proves 
it, science can not halt because he is a buffoon. I do not 
think the evidence sufficient to prove him such, tho I might 
concede it if I had other evidence to prove the existence of 
spirit at all. In any case, however, the issue will not allow 
us to reject his claims on the ground of his character, but 
only on the ground of evidence of the supernormal bearing 
upon his identity. 

The writer admits that we do not know enough of the 
conditions of a spiritual life to demand that Bacon or Shakes- 
peare should communicate. The same maxim will apply to 
the character of the spirits that do or are supposed to com- 
municate. Those very elastic conditions might limit the 
communicators to “ buffoons,” or what some people regard 
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as “earth-bound” spirits, whatever this may mean. There 
may be all sorts of conditions limiting the nature of commu- 
nications, and even affecting the character of those that come 
from the highest intelligence. Indeed it is the opinion-.of the 
present commentator that the limitations and difficulties are 
so great as to seriously affect the mental condition of com- 
municators and so to determine the character of the mes- 
sages. It is possible that contact with material conditions 
not only produces morbid mental states, but also limits com- 
municators more or less to memories and characteristics of a 
past life, while there may be added to this that only those can 
stand the conditions necessary to “control,” who have no 
high intellectual development and who serve for the trans- 
mission of the messages of others. What the facts are we do 
not yet know, but all these are possible, and for us at present 
the only problem is whether the facts require us to explain 
them by the hypothesis of spirits, regardless of their charac- 
ter. They may be degenerate, so far as the scientific prob- 
lem is concerned. The ethical issue does not come first, 
neither does the aesthetic. 

I am sure that the writer of the above letter would repent 
the advice he gives regarding the way to handle communi- 
cators, if he ever seriously tried it. That is the great mistake 
which so-called scientific men have made. They assume that 
spirits have no difficulties to meet and that they are in a nor- 
mal condition when they are communicating. There is no 
evidence that either assumption is true. The dilemma which 
the writer states is not complete. We cannot suppose that 
the difficulties are at any time completely surmounted. 
There is much to show that they never can be. 

In the first place we must not forget the enormous diffi- 
culties attending perfectly normal intercourse between living 
beings. There is no natural mode of communication be- 
tween living people. Language and signs have grown up as 
an artificial system of symbols existing only between those 
who live in constant social relations with each other. In 
these circumstances each individual has the advantage of an 
organism which he has used successfully all his life for pro- 
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ducing physical effects that can be interpreted as symbols of 
his mental states. Even then their meaning will depend 
upon the ability of the receiving person to interpret them. 
But when a soul leaves the body assuming that such a thing 
exists, it has no such relation to the organism of another liv- 
ing person as to reproduce its habits with perfection, unless 
it dislodges that individual from his own organism and takes 
his place. The capacity to do this would introduce into the 
cosmos a large possibility of evil. Consequently some sort ot 
difficulties besides those of new relations to physical bodies 
would have to be added to the existing limitations to enable 
communication to take place at all and consistently with the 
individuality of the living. That condition must constitute 
a perpetual difficulty that no amount of experience would 
wholly surmount without interfering with a normal universe. 
So far as I can see it is only the law of continuity that will 
make any communication possible and the law of ethics that 
would make it desirable at certain times. Now if we add to 
all these difficulties necessarily attending the interruption of 
the conditions necessary to normal intercourse between the 
living, the complicated facts that the mediums must be in an 
abnormal condition to get into rapport with a spiritual world 
and that possibly the spirit has to be more or less in a similar 
mental condition we may easily imagine what would affect 
the communications themselves. There is evidence that this 
hypothesis has to be tried, in order to understand the phe- 
nomena psychologically that purport to come from spirits, 
and it is certain that it applies to the medium. We well 
know what effect somnambulism produces on the mental ac- 
tivities of its subjects, and anything that disturbs the normal 
mental action of spirits must reflect itself on the character of 
the communications. Tnere is indeed a whole system of dif- 
ficulties in the phenomena that we have to consider, and they 
are not applicable merely to the hypothesis of spirits, but also 
to that of telepathy and even to the intercommunication be- 
tween different personalities in the same organism. ‘That is, 
we have the same questions to face in the facts of double or 
plural personality, the existence of which no intelligent man 
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questions. Hence I must insist that, for the present, all such 
complaints as the writer of the above letter brings forward as 
objections are not such at all. They are only additional or 
subsidiary problems within the spiritistic or other hypotheses, 
and not objections to them. They are of interest only after 
we admit the existence of spirits, not difficulties in the way of 
admitting it. 


EDITOR. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Immortality of the Soul. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Ball Publish- 
ing Co. Boston. $1.00. 


This little book is of extreme interest to all interested in psy- 
chical research. ‘The two essays—of which it is composed—are 
entitled “ The T'ransitory and the Permanent” and “ The Per- 
manence of Personality ” respectively, and their titles sufficiently 
explain their contents. In the second of these especially is ref- 
erence made to telepathy, “ praeternormal psychology,” and “ au- 
tomatism ” as evidence for the persistence of consciousness ; while 
the author also finds support for his contention in Mr. Myers’ 
conception of the subliminal consciousness, genius, and certain 
aspects of mental pathology. Of course the author cannot do 
more than merely allude to these facts in his essays, as it would 
have been impossible for him to advance any great showing of 
proof in the limited space: but his arguments are certainly strik- 
ing and forceful, and are couched in clear and excellent English. 
Consider, for example, the following passage: “The brain is 
our present organ of thought. Granted; but it does not follow 
that brain controls and dominates thought, that inspiration is a 
physiological process, or that every thinking creature in the uni- 
verse must possess a brain. Really we know too little about the 
way the brain thinks, if it can properly be said to think at all, to 
be able to make any such assertion as that. We terrestrial ani- 
mals are all as it were one family, and our hereditary links with 
the physical universe consist of the physiological mechanism 
called brain and nerve. But these most interesting material struc- 
tures are our servants, not our masters: we have to train them to 
serve our purposes; and if one side of the brain is injured, the 
other side may be trained to act instead. Destroy certain parts 
of the brain completely, however, and connection between the 
psychic and the material regions is for us severed. ‘True; but 
cutting off or damaging communication is not the same as de- 
stroying or damaging the communicator: nor is smashing an or- 
gan equivalent to killing the organist. When the Atlantic cable 
broke, in 1858, intimate communication between England and 
America was destroyed ; but that fact did not involve the destruc- 
tion of either America or England. It appears to be necessary to 
emphasize this elementary matter, because the contrary conten- 
tion is supposed to cut straight at the root of every kind of gen- 
eral argument for survival hitherto adduced.” (pp. 56-58.) 
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“Never in physical science,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “do we 
surmise for a moment that something suddenly springs into being 
from previous non-existence. All that we perceive can be ac- 
counted for by changes of aggregation, by assemblage and dis- 
persion. Of material aggregates we can trace the history, as we 
can trace the history of continents and islands, of suns and planets 
and stars; we can say, or try to say, whence they arose and what 
they will become ; but never do we state that they will vanish into 
nothingness nor do we ever conjecture that they are from noth- 
ing.” (pp. 30-31.) . 

And so, since our personality is undeniably real, it not only 
should but must—according to Professor Hoffding’s theory of the 
“Conservation of Value ’—persist: and Sir Oliver Lodge elab- 
orates and defends this view. His concluding words are worthy 
of lasting remembrance and recognition. They are: 

“ Let us study all the facts that are open to us, with a trusting 
and an open mind; with care and candour testing all our pro- 
visional hypotheses, and with slow and cautious verification mak- 
ing good our steps as we proceed. Thus may we hope to reach 
out further and ever further into the unknown; sure that as we 
grope in the darkness we shall encounter no clammy horror, but 
shall receive an assistance and sympathy which it is legitimate to 
symbolise as a clasp from the hand of Christ himself.” (pp. 100- 
101. 

) HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


The Evolution of Matter. By Dr. Gustave le Bon, Membre de 
L’Academie de Belgique. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This book is one of the most striking that has appeared in 
many years, in its own field. It is devoted entirely to a study of 
matter, from the point of view of the physical sciences, and does 
not contain any (or hardly any) metaphysical speculations by the 
author. But its striking character is just this, (and if believers in 
the physical phenomena of spiritualism do not use this book as a 
club to belabor the unbeliever, it will be their own fault!) Mat- 
ter, our author says, can be resolved, in the physical laboratory, 
into non-matter! It can be resolved into energy, and, that once 
accomplished, we no longer have matter, but energy,—and the 
matter has entirely disappeared! It has vanished, never to re- 
turn more; and so we find our author calmly talking about the 
“ dematerialization”” of matter, and the “ materialization” of 
matter, and even devoting a whole book to this subject! He 
says, in part: 

“Matter is not eternal, and can vanish without return.... 
Force and matter are two different forms of one and the same 
energy. Matter represents a stable form of intra-atomic energy ; 
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heat, light, electricity, etc., represent unstable forms of it. By 
the dissociation of atoms—that is to say, by the dematerialization 
of matter, the stable form of energy termed matter is simply 
changed into those unstable forms known by the names of elec- 
tricity, light, heat, etc..... + 

On pp. 164-5 we are treated to some photographs of material- 
ized matter, and very remarkable they are! It must be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that Dr. Le Bon is not a spiritist, in any 
sense of the word, and is even sceptical about the phenomena oc- 
curring through the mediumship of Eusapia Paladino. But here 
we read of materialization and dematerialization, just the same! 
And all this in the chemical laboratory! Well, well! 

Dr. Le Bon has interestingly sketched for us the probable fate 
of the Universe, according to his theories. It is the gradual dis- 
appearance of the material Universe: it will be dissolved, in the 
course of time, into electric atoms, and these into vibrations in the 
ether. And these vibrations will die out, and have no more in- 
dividuality and persistence than the waves of the ocean. And so 
the world will be dissolved into nothingness ; from which it came. 
This appears to be the verdict of science: that the material world 
and all therein came from, nothing, and goes back to, nothing! 
But is this not merely the Biblical account of “creation” and 
the “ end of the world,” simply changed into other language? 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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